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SUMMARY 


WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  -  The  191(3/11  wheat  and  coarse  grain  production 
estimates  have  increased  slightly  from  the  previous  report.     The  wheat 
production  estimate  is  now  put  at  407  million  metric  tons,  up  about  3 
million  tons  from  the  previous  forecast.     Coarse  grain  production  is 
now  placed  at  687  million  tons,  about  54  million  metric  tons  above  that 
achieved  in  1975/76  and  about  4  million  tons  above  the  previous  estimate. 

Estimates  of  July-June  wheat  trade  have  been  reduced  slightly  from  the 
previous  estimate.     This  is  7.3  million  tons  lower  than  the  1975/76 
world  wheat  trade  figure.     The  world  coarse  grain  trade  estimate  for  the 
current  July-June  season  is  a  record  84.3  million  tons,  up  somewhat  from 
the  previous  forecast. 

RICE  -  The  world  rice  production  estimate  remains  347  tons  (paddy) . 
World  trade  in  rice  in  calendar  1977  is  still  expected  to  reach  7.6 
million  tons   (milled) . 

COTTON  -  The  world  supply  situation  is  expected  to  tighten  during  1976/77 
but  may  be  relieved  somewhat  in  1977/78  as  relatively  high  prices  are 
expected  to  encourage  a  4.4  percent  increase  in  world  cotton  plantings. 
The  1976/77  crop  is  estimated  at  58.0  million  bales  and  consumption  at 
61.3  million,  resulting  in  a  stock  drawdown  of  about  3  million  bales. 
Stocks  on  August  1,   1977,  would  be  the  lowest  level  since  1962.  U.S. 
exports  are  estimated  at  4.6i0.3  million  bales  for  the  1976/77  marketing 
year,  slightly  above  the  4.4  million-bale  average  of  the  previous  5 
marketing  years. 

OIL/MEALS  -  The  1977  world  production  of  oilseeds  and  meals  as  of  mid- 
February  1977  is  forecast  at  67.4  million  metric  tons   (MT) ,  soybean  meal 
equivalent  basis   (SME) .     This  forecast  reflects  a  4.5  million  MT  (SME) 
decline  from  the  record  1976  level. 

World  exports  of  meals  including  the  meal  equivalent  of  oilseeds  and 
fish  for  1977  are  forecast  at  33.2  million  MT ,  pointing  to  an  expected 
increase  of  0.4  million  MT  (SME)  over  the  1976  estimate. 

The  world  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  1977  is  forecast  at  48.2  million 
MT,  oil  equivalent  basis,  reflecting  a  800,000  MT  decline  from  the  1976 
estimate.     World  trade  in  oil  for  1977,  however,  is  expected  to  expand 
by  600,000  MT  over  the  1976  level. 

The  decline  in  world  meal  and  oil  production  in  1977  is  attributed  parti- 
ally to  decline  in  the  Indian  peanut  and  the  U.S.  soybean  crops  and  to  a 
lower  yield  for  the  Russian  sunf lowerseed  crop. 

EXPORTS /IMPORTS  -  The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  1977 
(October  1976-September  1977)  is  expected  to  exceed  the  $22.8  billion 
of  1975/76.     During  October-December  1976,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  were 
valued  at  $6.45  billion,  up  almost  4  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 


The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports  may  total  over  $13  billion  in 
fiscal  1911 i  up  from  $10.5  billion  in  1975/76.     This  increase  is 
expected  largely  because  of  dramatic  price  rises  for  coffee  and  cocoa. 
U.S.  agricultural  imports  increased  20  percent  in  value  during  October- 
December  1976.     Coffee  imports  increased  from  $442  million  to  $867 
million — import  volume  was  down  marginally,  but  the  unit  value  doubled. 

The  U.S.   agricultural  trade  surplus  is  estimated  at  about  $10  billion 
in  fiscal  1977,  down  $2  billion  from  1975/76's  surplus. 

EXCHANGE  RATES  -  The  Japanese  Yen  and  the  British  Pound  advanced  slightly 
during  the  month  of  January.  The  Dutch  Guilder  and  Italian  Lira  dropped. 
The  German  Mark  and  French  Franc  were  unchanged. 

TRANSPORTATION  (Ocean)  -  Ocean  shipping  rates  to  all  three  charted  ports 
dropped  slightly  during  the  month  of  January. 

TRANSPORTATION  (Rail)  -  With  the  waters  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  frozen  during  January — rail  cars  were  in  demand.     Both  loadings 
and  shortages  were  up   (Chart  page  33) . 


U.S.   CROP  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  -  FEBRUARY  9,   19  77 
(SRS  Crop  Reporting  Board) 


CITRUS  -  production  is  now  expected  to  total  13.8  million  metric  tons, 
off  12  percent  from  the  January  1  level  but  3  percent  greater  than  the 
1975-76  season.     The  reduction  from  last  month  was  primarily  due  to  the 
January  freeze  damage  to  Florida's  crops. 

ORANGE  -  output  is  now  forecast  at  9.7  million  metric  tons,  an  11  percent 
decline  from  month  earlier  levels,  but  still  3  percent  larger  than  last 
season's  total. 

GRAPEFRUIT  -  production  is  now  placed  at  2.6  million  metric  tons,  down  11 
percent  from  last  month  but  only  slightly  below  the  1975-76  total. 

LEMON  -  production  is  now  estimated  at  917.2  thousand  M.T.,  unchanged 
from  January  1  prospects  but  49  percent  above  the  short  crop  last  season. 

POTATO  -  production  for  the  1977  winter  season  is  forecast  at  106,870  M.T. 
17  percent  below  January  1  and  21  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
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FLASH  NEWS 


US/EC  SIGN  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERY  AGREEMENT  -  On  February  15,  1977,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  and  EEC  signed  a  new  agreement  relating  to  fishing 
activities  of  member  states  of  the  Community  off  the  coasts  of  the  U.S. 
The  agreement,  signed  in  Washington,  sets  out  the  arrangements  which  will 
govern  fishing  by  vessels  of  member  states  of  the  Community  within  the 
U.S.   territory  beginning  on  March  1,  1977. 

German  Government  officials  have  expressed  serious  concern  over  the  high 
U.S.  base  for  determining  fishing  fees  for  Atlantic  herring  taken  by 
foreign  fishermen  from  the  U.S.   200-mile  zone.     Any  additional  significant 
costs  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  viability  of  the  trawler  industry. 

CONSUMER  NEWS  -  On  February  11  Agriculture's  new  Secretary,  Bob  Bergland, 
said  "We  will  be  broadening  the  base  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
involve  consumers  in  the  decision-making  process  and  broadening  our  hori- 
zons beyond  our  own  shores  because  of  the  importance  of  world-wide  economic 
and  weather  conditions  on  American  economic  and  agricultural  policy."  To 
accomplish  this  he  indicated  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Consumer  Affairs  will  likely  be  added  and  existent  consumer  advisory 
committees  cut  back. 

U.S.   FARM  PRODUCTS  STILL  MOVING  -  Despite  transportation  problems  resulting 
from  severe  icing  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  foreign  customers 
can  be  assured  of  continued  supplies  of  U.S.   farm  products,  according  to 
a  recent  assessment  by  USDA. 

FERTILIZER  -  The  possibility  of  a  temporary  shortage  of  fertilizers  before 
spring  planting  was  discussed  by  representatives  of  major  fertilizer 
groups  meeting  in  Chicago  for  their  annual  outlook  meeting  in  mid-February. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reporting  the  meeting  stated  industry  plans  to 
supply  U.S.   farmers  with  enough  fertilizer  to  grow  the  necessary  food  for 
people  and  animals  to  eat  next  year. 

U.S.  RURAL  POPULATION  GROWTH  CONTINUES  -  Between  1970  and  1975  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  in  the  U.S.  grew  by  3.6  million  people.     This  was  an 
increase  of  6.6  percent,  compared  with  a  4.1  percent  increase  for  metro- 
politan areas.     The  new  trend  reverses  the  massive  rural-to-urban  migration 
that  occurred  from  World  War  II  through  the  1960's. 

U.S.  SOVIET  AGRICULTURE  COMPARED  -  According  to  a  recent  study  by  ERS ,  the 
U.S.  is  still  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  farming  efficiency  and  crop 
yields.     Soviet  output,  despite  greater  inputs  of  land,  labor  and  mineral 
fertilizers,  remains  about  20  percent  less  than  U.S.  output. 

POTATO  SURVEY  -  USDA  is  conducting  a  survey  of  prospective  potato  acreage 
(worldwide)  for  CY  '77.     Preliminary  indications  are  that  the  area  for 
1977  will  increase  in  response  to  relatively  high  prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  year. 

FAS:FCA:SPD 

NOTE:     Details  of  new    fishing  agreement  not  yet  available. 
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WORLD  WEATHER  AND  CROP  SUMMARY 
(Mid-January  -  Mid-February  1977) 

NORTH  AMERICA  -  The  bitter  cold  that  has  prevailed  for  weeks  over  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  moderated  into  normal  and 
well-above  normal  temperatures  by  mid-February.     But,   the  effects  of  the 
worst  winter  in  decades  linger.     A  substantial  portion  of  the  Florida 
winter  vegetable  crops  was  destroyed,  although  many  of  these  have  been 
replanted.     Winterkill  of  winter  grains,  although  undetermined  at  this 
time,  will  probably  be  above  normal  in  the  hard  wheat  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  where  soft  wheat  is  grown. 
There  are  hardships  in  the  livestock  and  poultry  industries.  Addition- 
ally, drought  threatens  crop  production  in  the  Plains  States,  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  in  the  western  states,  especially  where  irrigation  is  necessary. 

USSR  -  Winter  grains  in  some  areas  of  European  USSR  have  been  subjected 
to  extremely  low  temperatures  interspersed  between  mild  weather  over  the 
past  month.     Most  of  the  area  is  under  a  good  snow  cover;  however,  some 
winterkill  of  wheat  probably  occurred  in  areas  of  light  or  no  snow  cover — 
north  central,  southern  and  eastern,  Ukraine,  northeastern  Caucasus,  and 
Krasnodar  Kray,     Precipitation  was  generally  below  normal  in  January  over 
European  USSR,  but  the  first  two  weeks  of  February  have  brought  moderate 
to  heavy  precipitation  to  all  of  the  winter  grain  areas.     Asiatic  USSR 
continued  to  experience  extremely  cold  temperatures,  but  most  of  the 
principal  agricultural  areas  are  under  deep  snow  cover.     Snow  retention 
measures,  however,  are  being  carried  out  over  tens  of  millions  of  hectares 
as  a  means  to  increase  the  amount  of  moisture  that  will  be  available 
for  crops. 

ASIA  -  Temperatures  have  persistently  been  below  normal  over  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  during  the  reporting  period.     Precipitation  has  gener- 
ally been  sparse  in  India.     Some  northern  wheat  growing  regions,  however, 
did  receive  some  rainfall  as  well  as  winter  rice-growing  regions  in  the 
extreme  south  and  in  neighboring  Sri  Lanka.     In  Australia,  precipitation 
has  been  about  normal  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  but  further 
inland  unirrigated  crops  and  pastures  have  been  suffering  from  a  moisture 
deficit.     Severe  drought  conditions  also  are  affecting  crop  development 
in  southwest  Australia  where  precipitation  during  the  past  two  months  has 
been  less  than  half  the  normal  amount. 

AFRICA  -  Morocco  has  enjoyed  generally  excellent  conditions  for  winter 
grains  and  pastures  with  well  above  normal  rainfall  and  above  normal 
temperatures.     Conditions  are  not  quite  as  favorable  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  although  most  areas  in  these  countries  received  at  least  two 
inches  of  rainfall  in  January,  and  additional  precipitation  has  fallen  in 
February.     In  South  Africa,  crops  are  developing  under  generally  good 
conditions  in  the  principal  agricultural  areas.     Ample  precipitation  in 
recent  weeks  has  eradicated  any  localized  drought  conditions  that  may  have 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.     The  Sahel  remains  seasonally  dry. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  -  Conditions  continue  to  favor  good  crop  development  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina.     Both  countries  received  above  normal  rainfall  in 
January,  and  timely  rains  have  fallen  over  almost  all  of  the  principal  ■ 
agricultural  areas  of  these  countries  during  the  past  month.     Crops  and 
rangelands  have  rebounded  in  northeastern  Brazil  as  substantial  rains 
broke  a  serious  drought  in  that  area.     January  temperatures  were  near 
normal  for  both  countries,  but  Argentina  has  been  unseasonably  cool  in 
February. 

EUROPE  -  Mild,  wet  weather  continued  to  dominate  Western  Europe  generally 
over  the  past  month.     January  temperatures  were  above  normal  for  all  the 
region  except  the  United  Kingdom  which  was  slightly  below.  Temperatures 
have  averaged  above  freezing  in  Western  Europe,  precluding  any  buildup  of 
snow  cover  while  enhancing  the  recharging  of  soil  moisture  which  was  badly 
depleted  last  summer.     Precipitation  for  the  region  has  generally  been 
normal  or  slightly  above.     However,  January  precipitation  in  Spain  was  50 
to  100  percent  above  normal,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Greece  has  had  less  than  50  percent  of  the  norm  over  the  past  two  months. 

Temperatures  have  been  above  normal  in  Eastern  Europe,  although  averaging 
below  freezing  during  January;  mild  weather  has  continued  into  February. 
Precipitation  has  been  below  normal  in  East  Germany,  parts  of  Poland  and 
in  Romania  but  generally  normal  or  above  elsewhere. 
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WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION 

WHEAT  AND  COAESE  GRAINS  -  Pro'ba'bly  the  most  significant  change  in  the  global 
supply- demand  situation  for  the  wheat /coarse  grains  sector  in  recent  weeks 
has  been  in  the  U.S.  where  revised  estimates  released  in  late  January 
brought  an  upward  adjustment  of  1976  coarse  grain  production  by  nearly  k 
million  metric  tons,  and  a  decrease  in  the  estimate  of  1976/TT  combined 
domestic  use  and  exports  of  3.^  million  tons.    Whereas  the  raid-December 
report  of  the  19T6/TT  world  grain  situation  projected  a  global  wheat/ 
coarse  grain  stock  buildup  of  about  ^5  million  tons  during  the  course  of 
the  1976/77  season,  the  current  report  projects  an  increase  of  nearly 
57  million  tons,  with  7  million  of  the  additional  11  million  accounted 
for  by  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  1976  world  crop  year  is  nearing  completion  and  production 
estimates  are  being  refined,  several  outstanding  features  of  this  season's 
crop  are  apparent  with  respect  to  harvested  area  and  yields.     First,  not 
only  is  1976  global  wheat  and  coarse  grain  harvested  area  a  record,  but 
it  also  represents  a  significant  year-to-year  increase  that  combined 
with  last  year's  upturn  marks  a  gain  of  almost  25.0  million  hectares  since 
197^.     Second,  largely  resulting  from  good  soil  moisture  conditions  at 
planting  and  near  ideal  growing  conditions  in  most  of  the  major  producing 
countries,  record  yields  were  achieved  for  wheat  and  coarse  grains.  Third, 
with  respect  to  both  area  and  yield,  most  of  the  upturn  came  from  outside 
the  United  States. 

The  1976  grain  harvested  area  is  up  10.6  million  hectares  from  last  year 
which  was  also  a  record.     Especially  noteworthy  were  increases  in  harvested 
area  in  major  foreign  exporting  countries  such  as  those  that  occurred  in 
Canada  and  Argentina.     Increased  support  measures  helped  stimulate 
increased  plantings,  especially  with  respect  to  wheat;  this,  together  with 
good  soil  moisture  conditions  at  plainting,  and  good  growing  and  harvest 
conditions,  combined  to  produce  record  harvested  area  in  these  countries. 
While  Australian  harvested  area  is  about  equal  to  1975,  the  current  estimate 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  earlier  projections  which  held  that  Australia's 
harvested  grain  area  would  be  down  considerably  from  1975,  due  to  drought 
conditions  during  much  of  the  growing  season.     Recent  rains,  however,  have 
changed  the  situation  dramatically;  harvested  wheat  area  is  now  put  at 
8.8  million  hectares,  up  about  200,000  hectares  from  the  1975  level. 

With  respect  to  yields,  the  continuing  global  growth  in  the  utilization  of 
improved  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  other  inputs  combined  with  very  good  growing 
conditions  over  most  of  the  world's  major  growing  areas  to  produce  record 
grain  yields  in  1976.     Although  drought  caused  yields  to  average  unusually 
low  in  Western  Europe,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  favorable  conditions 
almost  everywhere  else.     Owing  to  near  ideal  growing  conditions,  record  wheat 
yields  in  Argentina  and  Canada  contributed  greatly  to  the  composite  world 
record  yield.     Grain  yields  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  were  also  at  or 
near  record  levels;  Eastern  Europe  wheat  yields  were  up  about  12  percent 
over  1975  levels,  although  total  grain  yields  for  the  region  were  somewhat 
offset  by  a  decline  in  coarse  grain  yields  because  of  last  summer's  drought. 


Yields  in  Brazil  were  off  from  19T5  due,  in  large  part,  to  stem  rust 
disease  damage  resulting  from  excessive  rains  and  high  humidities  which  hit 
the  wheat  crop  at  harvest  in  the  country's  largest  producing  state.     Composite  ii 
19To  grain  yields  for  India  set  a  record;  wheat  yields  are  now  estimated  at 
a  record  1.^3  metric  tons  per  hectare,  about  h  percent  ahead  of  the  previous 
record  set  in  1972.     This  good  performance  reflects  the  growth  in  the  use  of 
HYV  (high  yielding  varieties)  wheat  and  fertilizer  as  well  as  this  season's 
reasonably  good  growing  conditions.     Other  significant  grain  producing 
countries  that  registered  record  yields  for  wheat  and  total  grains  in  1976 
were  Algeria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  Mexico. 

The  current  estimate  of  1976  world  wheat  and  coarse  grains  production  is 
1.09  billion  metric  tons,  up  7  million  tons  from  the  previous  forecast.  A 
large  part  of  the  increase  occurred  in  the  United  States  where  estimated 
coarse  grain  outturn  has  been  raised  3.7  million  tons.     Production  estimates 
for  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  have  been  increased  by  a  total  of  1.0  million 
tons.     While  the  estimate  of  combined  wheat  and  coarse  grain  output  for  the 
USSR  is  essentially  unchanged,  the  breakdown  has  been  revised  to  give  an 
approximate  2  million  ton  increase  for  wheat  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  estimated  coarse  grain  outturn. 

RICE  -  The  1976  world  rice  crop*,  currently  estimated  at  slightly  over  3^7 
million  metric  tons,  will  be  down  roughly  7-5  million  tons  from  last  year's 
record  harvest,  but  still  the  second  largest  crop  ever  produced.     Many  major 
producing  countries  experienced  the  usual  crop  damaging  effects  of  weather 
in  1976,  i.e.,  erratic  monsoon  performance,  floods,  extended  dry  periods, 
etc.,  following  the  near-perfect  growing  conditions  for  the  1975  crop. 

Major  production  declines  in  1976  are  estimated  in  India,  down  about  6 
million  tons  from  the  1975  record  outturn  of  a  preliminary  72.8  million  tons; 
Japan,  down  1.8  million  tons  from  the  1975  level;  and  the  United  States, 
down  nearly  500,000  tons  from  the  1975  record  crop.     These  major  de- 
creases and  other  minor  decreases  are  partially  offset  by  estimated  pro- 
duction increases  in  Burma,  9-9  million  tons  compared  to  1975 's  9-2  million 
tons;  and  Bangladesh  with  an  estimated  1976  production  record  of  19-1 
million  tons,  about  300,000  tons  above  the  1975/76  crop.     Unseasonal  rain- 
fall in  early  January  and  as  yet  undetermined  damage  could,  however,  reduce 
outturn  of  the  Burmese  crop. 

Reduced  production  prospects  for  the  1976/77  world  crop  are  likely  to  have 
little  impact  on  calendar  1977  trade  levels — projected  at  7.6  million  tons 
compared  to  the  preliminary  1976  level  of  7.5  million  tons — primarily 
because  those  countries  experiencing  the  greatest  declines  do  not  normally 
import  rice  to  make  up  production  shortfalls. 


*    All  production  figures  are  on  a  paddy  basis;  trade  and  stocks  are 
expressed  on  a  milled  basis. 
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CURRENT  U.S.  WHEAT,  RICE,  AND  FEED  GRAINS  SITUATION 


WHEAT — There  is  a  little  change  from  a  month  ago  in  the  wheat  situation. 
With  the  1976/77  marketing  year  well  past  the  halfway  mark,  domestic  use  is 
running  near  year-earlier  levels  but  exports  have  faltered  since  many 
exporting  and  importing  nations  harvested  bumper  crops  in  1976.     It  appears 
that  almost  12  million  metric  tons  will  be  added  to  the  U.S.  carryover  next 
June  1,  pushing  stocks  to  around  30  million  metric  tons,  largest  since  the 
early  1960's. 

Large  supplies  and  less  foreign  demand  resulted  in  wheat  prices  last  fall 
about  a  dollar  per  bushel  below  the  start  of  the  season  and  the  lowest  level 
since  1972/73.     However,  markets  have  strengthened  seasonally  since  then, 
with  grower  prices  averaging  $89.29  ner  metric  ton  in  mid-January. 
Apparently  the  market  is  being  supported  by  weather  uncertainties,  prospective 
reduction  in  1977  nlantings,  feed  prices,  and  heavy  placements  in  the  loan 
program.    Market  prices  are  expected  to  continue  to  rise  seasonally  as  the 
1976/77  marketing  year  draws  to  a  close,  and  grower  prices  for  the  season 
will  likely  average  around  $101.05-$110. 2  3  per  metric  ton  as  compared  with 
$130.44  in  1975/76. 

Plantings  of  winter  wheat  were  down  3  percent.     Yield  prospects  have  been 
affected  by  cold,  dry  weather  and  the  crop  was  forecast  as  of  December  1  at 
39.1  million  metric  tons,  8  percent  less  than  last  year  and  13  percent 
smaller  than  the  record  1975  crop. 

Farmers  indicated  as  of  January  1  they  would  plant  16  percent  less  spring 
wheat  than  last  year.     This  would  put  total  plantings  for  the  1977  wheat 
crop  7  percent  below  1976. 

These  indications  and  dry  conditons  in  the  Wheat  Belt  point  to  a  substantially 
smaller  1977  U.S.  wheat  crop. 

RICE — There  is  little  change  from  a  month  ago  in  the  rice  situation.  Prices 
received  by  farmers  for  rice  averaged  $6.55  per  cwt. ,   ($144.40  per  metric 
ton).     This  was  well  below  the  target  price  of  $8.25  ($181.88  per  metric 
ton).     Under  the  new  rice  program,  therefore,  growers  will  receive  deficiency 
payments  on  their  allotment  production. 

Both  domestic  use  and  exports  in  1976/77  are  expected  to  increase  moderately, 
and  carryover  is  likely  to  be  record  large.     Growers  indicated  as  of  January  1 
that  they  expected  to  plant  929,570  hectares  to  rice  in  1977,  8  percent  less 
than  1975  record  plantings. 

FEED  GRAINS — Prices  of  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley  are  running  a  little  below 
last  year's  levels,  reflecting  larger  supplies  and  prospects  of  some  builduo 
in  stocks  at  the  end  of  1976/77.     On  the  other  hand,  oats  are  in  tight  supply 
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and  prices  are  running  above  year-earlier  levels.     Feed  markets  are  expected 
to  support  a  seasonal  rise  in  prices  over  the  next  few  months,  at  least  until 
prospects  for  1977  production  and  demand  begin  to  influence  markets. 

The  final  estimate  of  1976  feed  grain  crops  was  a  record  large  193  million 
metric  tons,  4  percent  more  than  1975  production  and  2  percent  above  the 
previous  record  in  1971.     The  corn  crop  was  158  million  metric  tons,  7 
percent  more  than  in  1975.     Sorghum,  barley,  and  oat  crops  all  were  smaller 
than  in  1975. 

The  1976/77  feed  grain  supply  is  210  million  metric  tons,  5  percent  more  than 
in  1975/76.     Domestic  use  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year,  mainly 
because  of  an  increase  of  about  3  percent  expected  in  livestock  and  poultry 
feeding.     Exports  of  all  feed  grains  have  been  extremely  heavy  so  far 
this  year  and  are  projected  to  nearly  match  last  year's  record  50  million 
metric  tons.     Because  of  strong  European  demand  caused  by  last  summer's 
drought,  corn  exports  in  1976/77  are  expected  to  approach  the  43.5  million 
metric  ton  record  of  1975/76. 

January  1  supplies  of  feed  grains  were  7  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
Apparent  feeding  in  October-December  was  somewhat  smaller  than  had  been 
expected.     But  frigid  temperatures  since  the  first  of  the  year,  expected 
increases  in  livestock  and  poultry  feeding,  and  reduced  availability  of 
protein  feed  point  to  feeding  increases  in  the  rest  of  the  1976/77  feeding 
year.     Feeding  of  sorghum,  oats,  and  barlev  may  be  down  or  little  changed, 
and  feeding  of  com  for  all  of  1976/77  may  be  in  the  range  of  39  to  45 
million  metric  tons,  compared  to  43.5  million  in  1975/76. 
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WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 

The  world  supply  situation  is  expected  to  tighten  during  1976/77  but  may 
be  relieved  somewhat  in  1977/78  as  relatively  high  prices  are  expected  to 
encourage  a  h.h  percent  increase  in  world  cotton  plantings «  Cotton 
production  in  1976/77  has  been  adversely  affected  by  weather  and  is 
currently  estimated  at  58.0  million  bales.     Fairly  strong  demand  this 
season  will  likely  result  in  consumption  of  around  6l.3  million  bales  and 
a  drawdown  in  stocks  of  about  3  million  bales.     Stocks  on  August  1,  1977? 
would  be  only  about  19-3  million  bales,  the  lowest  level  since  1962  and 
equal  to  less  than  h  months'  textile  mill  requirements. 

Cotton  producers  in  1976/77  increased  world  plantings  about  h  percent  to 
31.3  million  hectares.     World  production  this  season  is  expected  to  rise 
7  percent  to  58.0  million  bales  (U80  lb.  net).     Yields,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  high  levels  of  1973/7^  and  197^/75 »  have  recovered  despite  poor 
crops  in  some  countries.     The  largest  increase  in  both  area  and  production 
is  in  the  United  States;  however,  U.S.  cotton  output  will  again  rank 
third,  below  the  USSR  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.     The  Soviet 
Union  and  Brazil  are  showing  large  increases  in  production,  while 
prospects  in  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  and  Pakistan  have  greatly  deteriorated. 

Foreign  cotton  area  for  1977/78  is  projected  at  27.8  million  hectares, 
nearly  h  percent  above  1916/71 •     The  largest  increases  are  expected  in 
Mexico,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Colombia.     The  USSR  will  likely  continue  to 
expand  cotton  area  moderately.     The  PRC  area  will  probably  be  near  this 
year's  level,  while  India  may  expand  plantings  slightly.     According  to  the 
January  1  intention  report,  U.S.  producers  plan  to  increase  area  by 
9  percent  to  12.8  million  acres.     Since  January  1,  however,  concern  has 
developed  that  below  normal  precipitation  in  the  west  will  reduce  plantings 
to  less  than  the  level  intended  at  that  time.     A  reduction  in  that  area, 
however,  could  be  at  least  partially  offset  by  increases  elsewhere. 

World  cons\Miption  of  cotton  in  1976/77  is  estimated  at  6l.3  million  bales, 
down  from  the  record  62.5  million  consumed  in  1975/76.     The  tight  cotton 
supply,  with  relatively  high  prices,  combined  with  some  uncertainty  in  the 
world  economy,  has  tended  to  weaken  the  demand  for  cotton  textile  production. 
In  addition,  prices  of  polyester  have  been  attractive  relative  to  prices 
for  cotton.     However,  cotton  has  been  enjoying  a  revival  in  popularity 
with  cons\imers ,  and  the  general  economic  and  textile  outlook  for  1977 
appear  good,  with  some  exceptions. 

World  cotton  trade  this  season  is  expected  to  decline  about  6  percent  to 
17.5  million  bales.     Export  availability  is  down  sharply  in  the  foreign 
non-Communist  exporting  countries.     Shipments  from  the  U.S.  should  reach 
about  U.6  million  bales,  well  above  the  low  1975/76  level  of  3.3  million 
bales . 
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U.S.   COTTON  SITUATION 


The  1916/11  U.S.   cotton  situation  is  highlighted  by  disappearance  of 
around  3/4  million  bales  in  excess  of  production.     As  a  result,  August  1, 
1977  stocks  are  expected  to  total  near  the  S-tnillion-bale  level,  compared 
with  3.7  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.     This  prospective  carryover 
will  be  barely  large  enough  to  meet  anticipated  needs  this  fall  until 
the  1977  crop  is  harvested. 

Although  the  1976  crop  of  10.6  million  bales  was  27  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier,  output  would  have  expanded  even  more  had  it  not  been  for 
a  third  consecutive  year  of  poor  yields  in  the  Delta.     Despite  47-percent 
larger  planted  acreage,  production  in  this  region  increased  only  15  percent. 
By  comparison,  production  in  the  Southwest  and  Far  West  jumped  about  a  third. 
In  fact,  record-high  yields  in  the  Far  West  boosted  the  national  average 
slightly  above  last  season's  disappointing  508  kilograms  per  hectare. 
Still  the  U.S.  average  of  521  kilograms  per  hectare  remained  below  normal. 

Cotton  disappearance  this  season  may  total  1/2  million  to  1  million  bales 
above  1975/76's  10.6  million.  Larger  exports  are  responsible.  Shipments 
are  now  placed  at  around  4.6  million  bales,  up  from  3.3  million  a  year  ago. 

U.S.  mill  consumption  of  cotton  is  not  faring  as  well.     Use  during  1976/77 
is  expected  to  drop  5  to  10  percent  below  last  season's  7-1/4  million 
bales  as  manmade  fibers  take  advantage  of  the  current  nearly  50  percent 
price  differential  in  their  favor  and  record  cotton  textile  imports  make 
further  inroads  into  domestic  mill  use. 

While  high  cotton  prices  are  hurting  U.S,  mill  consumption,  they  have 
fattened  producers'  pocketbooks.     During  the  first  half  of  the  1976/77 
crop  year,  farmers  received  an  average  of  about  139  cents  per  kilogram, 
the  highest  in  over  a  century.     This  compared  with  113  cents  per  kilogram 
last  season  and  95  cents  in  1974/75. 

These  near-record  cotton  prices  are  boosting  production  prospects  for 
1977/78.     Producers  in  early  January  indicated  intentions  to  plant  about 
5.2  million  hectares  of  cotton  this  spring,  10  percent  more  than  a  year 
ago.     Planned  acreage  is  up  9  percent  in  the  Southeast,  15  percent  in 
the  Southwest,  and  27  percent  in  the  Far  West.     However,  keen  competition 
from  soybeans  is  holding  planned  cotton  acreage  in  the  Delta  about  3 
percent  below  1976  plantings.     Furthermore,  water  shortages  in  California 
may  undermine  producers'  intentions  to  sharply  expand  acreage  in  the  Far  West. 

Given  larger  U.S.  planted  acreage  and  assuming  average  abandonment  and 
yields,  the  1977  cotton  crop  will  total  over  a  tenth  above  this  season's 
10.6  million  bales.     So  the  indicated  1977/78  supply  may  top  this  season's 
14.3  million  bales,  resulting  in  increased  availabilities  for  mill  consumption 
and  exports. 
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WORLD  SITUATION  OILSEEDS  MP  PRODUCTS 

World  production  of  high  protein  meals  in  1977  is  now  forecast  at  67.^ 
million  metric  tons  soybean  meal  equivalent  (SME).     This  represents  a 
U.5  million  ton  decline  from  last  year's  revised  estimate  and  a  260,000- 
ton  drop  from  the  previous  forecast.     In  1977,  world  production  of  vege- 
table, animal,  and  marine  oils  and  fats  is  now  estimated  at  hQ.2  million 
tons — 813,000  tons  below  last  year's  revised  estimate  and  about  unchanged 
from  the  previous  estimate. 

Brazilian  1977  soybean  production  is  now  projected  at  12.6  million  metric 
tons — 650,000  tons  less  than  the  previous  projection  and  only  l.h  million 
tons  above  the  1976  vol-ume.     This  revision  is  based  on  indications  of 
less  than  previously  expected  acreage  expansion  which  would  limit  export- 
able supplies  in  calendar  1977  to  about  8.2  million  tons,  meal  basis,  or 
U80,000  below  the  previous  estimate  and  only  600,000  tons  above  the  calendar 
1976  volume.     In  terms  of  oil,  the  downward  revision  would  trim  about 
107,000  tons  from  exportable  supplies,  thereby  limiting  Brazil's  combined 
exports  of  beans  and  oil,  oil  basis,  to  1.2  million  tons,  or  roughly 
50,000  tons  above  the  calendar  1976  export  volume. 

The  U.S.  1976  soybean  crop  production  is  now  placed  at  3^.^  million 
metric  tons — down  I8  percent  from  the  revised  1975  volume.     In  terms  of 
meal,  the  revised  estimate  would  boost  1977  availabilities  to  25.7 
million  tons. 

Peruvian  1977  fish  meal  output  is  projected  at  900,000  tons  -  0.1  million 
tons,  soybean  meal  equivalent,  above  the  reported  1976  volume.  Peruvian 
fish  oil  output  declined  to  only  101,000  tons  in  I976  and  only  a  partial 
recovery  is  expected  this  year.     Peruvian  fish  meal  export :  availabilities 
co\ild  expand  somewhat  in  1977  following  last  year's  decline  if  the  catch 
reaches  the  U.5  million  ton  target. 

The  1976  Indian  peanut  harvest  was  recently  revised  downward  to  5.8  million 
tons — 500,000  tons  below  the  previous  estimate  and  17  percent  below  the 
record  large  1975  harvest.     The  reduction  would  amount  to  a  290,000  ton  cut 
in  meal  supplies  and  is  expected  to  reduce  meal  exports  by  an  equal  volume 
from  last  year's  one  million  ton  estimate.     In  terms  of  oil,  the  downward 
revision  amounts  to  about  120,000  tons.     This  reduction  will  have  a  signi- 
ficant impact  on  India's  vegetable  oil  import  requirements  in  1977.  India's 
vegetable  oil  import  requirements  for  CY  1977  will  be  in  the  magnitude  of 
ii00,000  to  500,000  metric  tons. 

Despite  excessive  rains,  1977  Argentine  soybean  production  is  expected  to 
gain  sharply  to  1.2  million  tons — up  more  than  70  percent  or  U00,000  tons, 
meal  basis,  from  the  1976  volume. 

The  1976  Soviet  sunf lowerseed  crop  was  only  5.2  million  tons  (official 
Soviet  estimate)  or  300,000  tons  below  the  previous  estimate  and  2.3 
million  tons  below  the  official  plan  target.     The  Soviets  are,  therefore, 
expected  to  import  substantial  quantities  of  soybeans  already  purchased 
during  the  coming  six  months. 
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U.S.   SOYBEANS,  SOYBEAN  OIL  AND  MEAL 


Despite  total  supplies  some  6  million  metric  tons  below  last  season,  soy- 
bean use  so  far  this  year  is  running  slightly  above  year-ago  levels. 
Domestic  crushings  are  up  about  3  percent  and  exports  are  near  last  year. 
Because  of  tight  supplies,  utilization  over  the  rest  of  the  marketing 
year  will  need  to  be  cut  back  sharply.     Carryover  stocks  of  soybeans  this 
coming  September  are  estimated  at  about  2  million  tons,  some  2  to  3  weeks' 
supply  at  current  usage  rates.     This  would  be  down  sharply  from  the  6.7 
million  tons  of  last  September  1.     At  this  low  level  of  carryover,  the 
soybean  industry  would  face  a  crunch  at  the  beginning  of  the  1977/78 
season  in  the  event  of  a  delayed  harvest  this  coming  fall. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  are  strong.     So  far  they  averaged  about  $235 
per  ton,  up  sharply  from  the  $172  of  a  year  ago.     Prices  this  spring  and 
summer  will  be  highly  influenced  by  unfolding  developments  for  the  1977 
soybean  crop,  soybean  production  in  Brazil,  and  developing  demand  pro- 
spects.    For  the  season,  prices  are  expected  to  average  about  $247  per 
ton,  up  from  $181  of  last  season  and  the  previous  record  of  $244  in  1974/75. 

Based  on  USDA  planting  intentions  survey  as  of  January  1,   farmers  will  seed 
about  21.4  million  hectares  to  soybeans  in  1977,  compared  with  20.4  million 
planted  in  1976.     Early-season  plans  indicate  that  area  will  be  up  in  the 
major-producing  North  Central  States  as  well  as  in  the  South  Central  area. 
Prospective  1977  corn  acreage,  at  34.2  million,  is  up  from  34  million 
hectares  last  year,  while  planned  acreage  of  upland  cotton  5.1  million, 
is  up  .4  million.     A  1977  soybean  crop  of  around  40.8  million  tons  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  continuing  tight  situation  into  the  1977/78 
season. 

SOYBEAN  MEAL  -  So  far,  total  soybean  meal  use  is  up  slightly  above  year 
ago  levels,  due  mainly  to  strong  exports.     Although  domestic  disappearance 
is  running  about  4  percent  below  a  year  ago,  exports  are  up  about  20 
percent.     In  addition  to  tight  supplies,  higher  soybean  meal  prices  and 
more  favorable  corn  prices  are  dampening  domestic  feeding.     Heavy  require- 
ments abroad  are  keeping  exports  brisk.     For  the  entire  season,  domestic 
disappearance  is  expected  to  total  about  13.2  million  metric  tons,  roughly 
1  million  below  last  season's  record.     Exports  may  total  about  4.4 
million,  down  some  from  4.7  million  last  year.     Soybean  meal  prices  are 
averaging  around  $210  per  ton,  up  sharply  from  $138  a  year  ago.  Prices 
are  expected  to  continue  strong  and  for  the  season  average  about  $220 
per  ton  compared  with  about  $165  in  1975/76. 

SOYBEAN  OIL  -  Total  soybean  oil  use  is  down  slightly  from  a  year  ago,  due 
to  a  drop-off  in  domestic  disappearance.     Exports  are  up  sharply.  Larger 
supplies  of  cottonseed  oil  and  lard  are  competing  domestically  with  soy- 
bean oil.     Also,  some  decline  in  per  capita  use  is  expected  from  the 
high  rate  of  last  year.     The  export  picture  is  brighter,  due  to  expected 
increased  activity  under  PL  480  movement.     For  the  season,  domestic  dis- 
appearance is  expected  to  total  about  3.4  million  tons,  down  from  the  3.6 
million  of  last  year.     Exports  may  total  590,000,  up  from  about  443,000. 
Prices  per  ton  are  expected  to  average  in  the  low  $500' s,  compared  with 
$397  in  1975/76. 
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Preliminary  estimates  of  domestic  distribution  and  exports  from  the  1976  crop 
of  sunflower  seeds  indicate  production  of  395.9  thousand  MT  for  the  Tri-State 
area  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota,  49.1  thousand  for  Texas  (includ- 
ing minor  quantities  from  New  Mexico,  Kansas  and  Colorado),  and  3.6  thousand 
from  California,  for  a  total  448.6  thousand  MT.     This  total  is  less  than  77 
percent  of  the  total  distribution  and  exports  from  1975-crop  production  (585.1 
thousand  MT) . 

Of  the  total  448.6  thousand  MT  from  the  1976  crop,   315.8  thousand  MT  are 
expected  to  be  exported,  slightly  above  the  315.0  thousand  MT  exported  from 
the  1975  crop.     The  exports  are  being  maintained  this  season  at  the  expense  of 
crush  for  oil;  the  34.8  thousand  MT  total  sunflowers  crushed  is  less  than  one- 
fifth  the  174.6  thousand  MT  crushed  from  the  1975  crop.     Sunflower  seeds  for 
non-oil  usage — unshelled  edible,  confectionary,  birdseed,  and  seed  for  plant- 
ing— should  reach  98.0  thousand  MT ,  versus  95.5  thousand  MT  last  year.  Prior 
to  December  31,  1976,  almost  263  thousant  MT  of  1976-crop  seed  were  exported; 
there  are  21.8  thousand  MT  at  Duluth  for  spring  shipment   (as  of  February  3), 
and  about  31.8  thousand  MT  were  available  in  other  locations,  primarily  Texas, 
for  shipment  from  January  1,  1977. 

The  trade  is  anticipating  a  sharp  rise  in  acreages  planted  to  sunflowers  this 
spring  and  summer.     In  the  Tri-State  area  of  the  north,  estimates  range  up  to 
607  thousand  hectares  planted,  82  percent  above  the  333  thousand  hectares 
planted  in  1976  and  55  percent  above  the  1975  level.     In  Texas,  forecasts 
range  from  81  thousand  hectares  to  162  thousand  planted  (74  thousand  hectares 
planted  in  1976  and  125  thousand  hectares  in  1975) .     Most  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  are  putting  in  "some"  acreages  to  hybrid  sunflowers. 

The  extra  acreage  for  sunflowers  will  come  primarily  from  wheat  in  the  Tri- 
State  area  and  grain  sorghum  in  Texas.     Farmers  have  indicated  in  the  January 
planting  intentions,  however,  that  much  of  the  wheat  acreage  decline  (down 
809  thousand  hectares)  will  be  offset  by  increased  plantings  of  barley,  oats 
and  flaxseed  (up  607  thousand  hectares).     Informed  sources  state  that  if  rain- 
fall is  heavy  enough  in  March  and  April,  these  changes  will  occur  as  predicted, 
leaving  sunflowers  with  an  increase  of  only  202  thousand  hectares  or  less. 
However,  if  the  rains  do  not  overcome  the  low  sub-soil  moisture  conditions  now 
extant,  or  if  rains  come  late,  sunflower  plantings  could  move  up  to  a  level  as 
high  as  809  thousand  hectares,  at  the  expense  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats. 

In  Texas,  acreages  are  available  for  a  striking  increase  of  plantings.     On  the 
other  hand,  some  large  farmers  insist  that  sunflowers  are  still  being  planted 
primarily  as  a  catch  crop;  rainfall  and  other  crop  conditions  this  spring  and 
early  summer  will  be  once  again  the  determinant  of  acreages  planted. 

Prices  for  sunflowers  were  excellent  this  past  season.     They  averaged  $238  per 
MT  for  oilseeds  in  the  north  (at  least  $22  per  ton  higher  for  non-oil  sunflower 
seeds).     In  Texas,  the  early  season  prices  were  as  low  as  $154  per  ton;  the 
average  is  believed  to  have  been  $220  per  ton,  as  demand  pulled  price  levels 
to  $231  per  ton  by  early  fall.     Seed  is  now  bringing  more  than  $242  per  ton, 
although  small  lots  are  going  for  as  much  as  $330  per  ton.     The  higher  levels 
are  expected  to  remain  until  about  August  or  September  of  1977. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  MD  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


SUGAR  -  Sugar  prices  strengthened  during  January.     On  January  3,  the 
first  working  day  of  the  month,  the  world  price  stood  at  7.65  cents 
per  pound.     By  the  end  of  January  this  price  had  increased  to  about 
8.75  cents.     The  average  price  for  the  month  was  8.29  cents  per  pound 
compared  with  a  Decemher  average  of  7-5^  cents  per  pound. 

The  1976/77  world  crop  is  estimated  at  87  million  metric  tons,  some 
h  million  tons  above  consumption.     Several  major  developments  influenced 
prices  to  move  upward  during  January.     On  January  21,  it  was  announced 
that  U.S.  sugarbeet  planting  intentions  for  the  1977/78  crop  were  7 
percent  below  a  year  earlier.     Frost  in  mid-January  will  result  in  an 
estimated  reduction  of  200,000  tons  in  the  Florida  sugarcane  crop. 
Purchases  of  600,000  tons  and  around  500,000  tons  reportedly  were  made 
from  the  Philippines  by  the  USSR  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
respectively.     In  addition,  Cuba  announced  it  was  withdrawing  from  the 
Free  World  Market. 

Another  major  development  was  the  official  announcement  by  the  USSR 
that  its  sugar  beet  harvest  during  1976/77  was  a  record  98.6  million 
tons.     However,  difficulties  in  harvesting  and  in  handling  such  a  large 
crop  coupled  with  a  low  sugar  content  are  expected  to  result  in  a  sugar 
outurn  no  larger  than  9-2  million  tons. 

A  task  force  on  sugar  and  sweetener  policy  was  established  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  advise  him  on  programs  to  help  financially 
hard-pressed  U.S.  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  growers.     The  task  force  was 
to  make  an  interim  report  by  mid-February. 

In  late  January  a  meeting  of  the  International  Sugar  Organization  (ISO) 
was  held  in  London  and  a  draft  of  a  new  International  Sugar  Agreement  was 
prepared.     This  document  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  UWCTAD  for  use  at  a 
negotiating  conference  to  be  held  in  April/May. 

COFFEE  -  U.S.  imports  of  green  coffee  in  1976  totaled  19-79  million  bags 
of  60  kilograms  each  valued  at  $2.63  billion.     This  is  a  decrease  of 
2.5  percent  in  volume,  but  an  increase  of  68  percent  in  value  from 
corresponding  1975  imports  of  20.29  million  bags  valued  at  $1.56  billion. 
The  unit  import  value  of  green  coffee  imports  in  1976  was  $1.01  per  pound, 
compared  with  58  cents  in  1975. 

U.S.  coffee  roastings  in  1976  totaled  I8.8  million  bags,  about  250,000 
bags  more  than  in  1975-     End-of-year  green  coffee  stocks  held  by  roasters, 
importers  and  dealers  were  3.23  million  bags,  compared  with  3.30  million 
bags  on  December  31,  1975,  and  2.77  million  bags  at  the  end  of  197^. 

The  International  Coffee  Organization  composite  price  for  green  coffee 
averaged  a  record  monthly  high  of  $2.l8  per  pound  in  January  1977,  up 
from  $2.06  in  December.     In  1976,  the  composite  price  averaged  $l.Ul  per 
pound,  or  double  the  average  1975  composite  price  of  71-8  cents. 
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High  coffee  prices  and  the  overall  coffee  situation  -will  be  the  subject 
of  Congressional  hearings  tentatively  scheduled  for  February  22  and  23 
by  the  Subcoramittee  on  Commerce,  Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs,  House 
Government  Operations. 

COCOA  -  World  cocoa  prices  continued  their  upward  trend  in  January, 
reaching  a  daily  record  high  of  $1.92  per  poixnd  for  New  York  spot  Accra 
cocoa  beans  at  the  close  of  the  month.     Spot  Accra  cocoa  bean  prices 
averaged  a  record  $1.T6  per  po-und  during  January,  up  from  the  December 
average  of  $1.55  and  were  more  than  double  a  year  earlier  levels  of  75 
cents  per  pound. 

World  cocoa  bean  production  for  1976/77  is  now  forecast  at  l.h  million 
metric  tons,  down  8  percent  from  the  1975/76  harvest  of  1.52  million 
tons.     U.S.  cocoa  bean  grindings  during  1976  totaled  225,3^7  tons,  up 
8  percent  over  1975  grindings  of  207,793  tons.     Because  of  high  prices 
and  tight  supplies,  U.S.  grindings  in  1977  are  expected  to  be  lower. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Cocoa  Council  in  London,  no 
decision  was  reached  to  raise  the  price  range  of  the  International  Cocoa 
Agreement  from  its  current  level  of  39-55  cents  per  pound.  Producers 
are  pushing  for  a  significant  increase  in  view  of  current  world  market 
conditions . 

VEGETABLE  FIBERS  (excluding  cotton)  -  U.S.  imports  of  baler  and  binder 
twines  in  1976  totaled  101, UU3  metric  tons  valued  at  $i+U.8  million. 
Baler  twine  imports  alone  accounted  for  93,9l8  tons  valued  at  $^+0.7 
million.     The  1976  volume  of  both  agricultural  twines  was  27  percent  larger 
than  comparable  1975  imports,  but  the  total  value  was  down  by  52  percent. 
The  average  unit  value  of  baler  twine  imports  in  1976  was  $U33  per  ton 
(f.o.b.  basis)  or  $7.86  per  UO-pound  bale.     This  compares  with  1975  unit 
values  of  $l,l68  per  ton.     and  $21.20  per  bale.     Increasing  competition 
from  synthetic  twines  plus  alternative  methods  of  harvesting  hay  are 
major  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  natural  fiber  twine  prices  in  1976. 

Principal  suppliers  of  baler  twine  to  the  United  States  in  1976,  with 
1975  quantities  in  parenthesis,  were  as  follows:     Brazil  -  3^,^96  tons 
(15,550);  Mexico  -  25,001  (12,288);  Tanzania  -  17,903  (U,l65);  and 
Portugal  -  7,002  (12,127). 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  the  FAO  Intergovernmental  Group  on  Hard  Fibers 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  New  Delhi,  India,  on  March  1^1-19,  1977. 
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DOMESTIC  I.TVT^STOCK  RITTT/VTinw 

Cattlemen  have  been  liquidating  their  herds  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  because 
of  relatively  low  prices  and  rising  cost  of  the  production  during  the  past 
couple  of  years.     On  January  1,  1977  there  were  123  million  cattle  and 
calves  on  farms,  5  million  head  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  9  million  less 
than  at  the  beginning  of  1975 — the  head  of  the  current  cattle  cycle.  A 
sharp  jump  in  cow  slaughter  and  slaughter  of  young  cattle  directly  off  grass 
accounts  for  the  inventory  decline.     A  further,  but  more  moderate,  inventory 
decline  is  likely  during  1977.     And  with  a  smaller  breeding  herd  we  can 
look  for  reduced  slaughter  over  the  next  several  years.     However,  the 
supply  of  feeder  cattle  is  still  large  enough  to  support  sizeable  place- 
ments of  cattle  on  feed  in  1977,  if  price  relationships  improve. 

The  rate  of  cattle  slaughter  continued  high  throughout  1976,  pushing  beef 
production  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  to  a  record  high.  Fourth 
quarter  1976  feedlot  placements  were  up  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and 
fed  cattle  marketings  this  winter  and  spring  are  expected  to  equal  those 
of  a  year  earlier.     However,  with  fewer  cows  and  nonfed  steers  and  heifers 
going  to  slaughter,  total  beef  production  will  be  down  2  or  3  percent. 
Beef  production  later  in  1977  likely  will  be  off  about  twice  this  much  as 
the  declining  cattle  herd  begins  to  limit  slaughter  supplies. 

Choice  steer  prices  remained  under  pressure  and  averaged  in  the  high  $30 's 
during  the  second  half  of  1976.     Continuing  large  beef  supplies  during 
the  first  half  of  1977  will  likely  keep  Choice  beef  prices  in  the  high 
$30's  to  low  $40's.     But  the  easing  in  second  half  beef  supplies  will 
lead  to  a  stronger  market. 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  1976  yielded  12.2  billion  pounds  of  pork,  up 
8  percent.     With  the  upswing  in  pork  production  continuing  this  year,  pork 
output  may  be  up  another  10  to  15  percent  this  year. 

The  larger  inventory  of  market  hogs  in  all  weight  groups  on  December  1, 
reflecting  an  18  percent  larger  June-November  pig  crop,  assures  large 
pork  supplies  through  the  first  half  of  1977.     Twenty  percent  more  pork 
in  each  of  the  first  two  quarters  is  likely. 

Also,  on  December  1,  producers  were  planning  a  5  percent  increase  in  the 
1977  spring  pig  crop.     These  hogs  will  move  to  slaughter  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year.     Summer  hog  slaughter  may  be  up  a  tenth  while  a  more 
moderate  increase  of  A  to  6  percent  is  likely  this  fall. 

Barrow  and  gilt  prices  at  7  markets  may  average  in  the  middle  $30  range 
through  the  first  half  of  1977.     The  seasonal  low  point  in  the  hog  market 
is  likely  in  March  or  April  with  prices  slipping  into  the  low  $30 's. 
Seasonal  reductions  in  slaughter  during  the  early  summer  may  lift  hog 
prices  to  a  peak  of  around  $40. 

If  the  rate  of  increase  in  hog  slaughter  during  the  second  half  slows  as 
expected,  hog  prices  during  the  summer  quarter  may  average  $37  to  $39  and 
below  last  summer.     For  the  fall  quarter,  market  hog  prices  will  decline 
from  the  summer  average. 
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DOMESTIC  POULTRY  SITUATION 


Broiler  output  has  been  above  year  earlier  levels  since  August  1975  and  is 
expected  to  be  so  throughout  1977.     Broiler  meat  output  in  federally  inspected 
plants  totaled  a  record  4.1  million  metric  tons,  ready-to-cook,  up  nearly  1/2 
million  metric  tons  from  1975.     Output  slowed  in  late  1976  because  of  unprofit- 
able profit  margins  but  stayed  above  year-earlier  levels.     Despite  losses, 
producers  continue  to  set  more  eggs  for  marketing  this  winter  and  early  spring. 
Broiler  output  for  the  first  half  of  1977  likely  will  be  3  to  5  percent  above 
1976's  record  out-put. 

Wholesale  broiler  prices  in  9-cities  averaged  88  cents  a  kilogram  in  1976, 
down  11  cents  from  1975.     However,  prices  fell  sharply  last  fall  to  the  77 
cent  level.     Prices  rose  sharply  in  early  1977  as  adverse  weather  disrupted 
processing  and  marketing  of  broilers.     Through  mid- February  prices  fluctuated 
between  79  and  97  cents  a  kilogram.     They  likely  will  ease  as  broilers  continue 
to  face  larger  than  a  year-ago  red  meat  supplies  and  prices  in  the  9-city 
markets  are  expected  to  average  in  the  mid  80' s.     This  compares  with  92  cents 
a  kilogram  for  January- June  1976. 

Turkey  output  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  1976  totaled  885,000  metric 
tons  up  14  percent  from  1975.     Poult  production  for  marketing  in  early  1977 
indicate  that  output  during  January-June  may  about  match  year-earlier  levels. 

Wholesale  prices  for  4-7  kilogram  young  hen  turkeys  at  New  York  averaged  nearly 
$1.08  a  kilogram  in  1976,  9  cents  below  1975.  Prices  in  the  first  half  of  1977 
may  average  near  the  $1.08  level  of  January- June  1976. 

Egg  production  in  1976  totaled  5.4  billion  dozens,  up  about  1  percent  from  1975. 
Adverse  weather  conditions  in  early  1977  caused  egg  output  to  drop  but  it  will 
bounce  back  above  year  earlier  levels  in  coming  months.     The  rate  of  lay  will 
rebound  to  last  year's  levels  as  the  weather  moderates  and  the  increase  in 
replacement  pullets  enter  laying  flocks.     The  egg- type  hatch  indicates  there 
will  be  around  13  percent  more  pullets  entering  the  laying  flock  in  late  winter 
and  spring.     These  may  be  partially  offset  by  increased  culling  but  overall 
layer  numbers  will  increase.     Egg  production  this  spring  may  be  1-2  percent 
above  April- June  1976. 

Wholesale  prices  for  Grade  A  large  eggs  in  New  York  averaged  60  cents  a  dozen 
in  1976,   7  cents  above  1975.     Prices  rose  to  82  cents  in  January  as  cold  weather 
reduced  supplies.     However,   they  slipped  back  to  70  cents  by  mid-February  as 
supplies  picked  up  and  consumer  demand  fell  in  resistance  to  high  retail  egg 
prices.     Prices  will  stay  relatively  strong  until  April  when  they  will  show  their 
usual  decline.     Spring  prices  may  average  in  the  mid-50's. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  TRADE 


Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  in  December  totaled  3^-3  thousand  MT, 
up  from  28.5  thousand  MT  a  year  ago.     Exports  of  flue-cured  and  hurley, 
the  major  types,  were  up  21  and  29  percent  respectively  due  largely  to 
seasonal  timing  of  the  Japanese  shipments.     For  the  first  quarter, 
\inmanufactured  exports  were  down  about  five  percent  in  volume  from 
October-December  1975  to  8I.5  thousand  MT;  while  value  was  up  3.5 
percent  to  $300.3  million.     This  decline  in  volume  is  in  line  with 
FY  1977  export  projections.     Flue-cured  exports  for  the  quarter  were 
down  six  percent  in  quantity  to  56.8  thousand  MT,  but  up  four  percent 
in  value  to  $2^8.0  million.     Burley  exports  were  down  in  both  quantity 
(-25^)  and  value  (-l8^),  amounting  to  5.^  thousand  MT  and  $21.7  million. 

Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  for  the  quarter  remained  about  unchanged 
at  1.6  thousand  MT,  but  value  was  up  10  percent.     Export  value  of  all 
manufactured  tobacco  products  including  smoking  tobacco  for  the  first 
quarter  reached  a  new  high  of  about  $150  million  for  an  increase  of 
32  percent. 

Total  tobacco  imported  (including  bulk  smoking  tobacco)  for  consumption 
in  December  was  up  ^5  percent  in  volume  and  97  percent  in  value  over 
December  1975,  representing  an  upturn  in  quantity  of  withdrawals  from 
bond  compared  to  previous  months.     Imports  for  the  quarter  were  down 
slightly  in  quantity  from  October-December  1975  (31.7  thousand  tons 
versus  32.1  thousand  tons)  but  value  continued  to  rise. 
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DOMESTIC  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


By  February  10,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  U.S.  burley  crop  had  been  sold. 
Tobacco  marketings  have  been  slowed  by  bad  weather.     The  crop  contains 
about  the  same  share  of  mixed  grades  as  last  year  (20  percent).  The 
crop  is  improved  from  a  color  standpoint.     About  6  percent  of  the  crop 
has  been  placed  under  loan. 

USDA  announced  a  burley  quota  on  February  1  for  1977  of  289  thousand 
tons,  about  the  same  as  last  year,     to  maintain  supplies  in  line  with 
market  demand.     Undermarketing  from  the  1976  season  will  decrease 
effective  farm  quotas  for  1977  by  about  11  thousand  tons.     Thus  farm 
quotas  for  1977  are  expected  to  total  about  317  thousand  tons,  about  4 
percent  less  than  the  quota  in  effect  last  year.     Some  overquota 
tobacco  is  being  carried  over  for  sale  next  season,  so  a  crop  about  10 
percent  less  than  last  year  is  projected  following  the  relatively  large 
crops  in  both  1975  and  1976.     Farmers  will  vote  Feb.   22-25  to  accept 
quotas  on  the  1977,   1978,  and  1979  crops.     In  1974,   farmers  approved 
quotas  by  a  93.8  percent  majority. 

Support  prices  for  the  1977  tobacco  crop  will  go  up  7.3  percent  over 
1976,  according  to  the  formula  specified  by  law.     The  increase  reflects 
higher  prices  for  goods  and  services,  interest,   taxes,  and  wage  rates 
during  the^ past  3  calendar  years  (1974-76)  compared  with  1959. 

During  the  spring  months,  USDA  announces  the  support  levels  by  kind 
of  tobacco  and  the  program  conditions  that  apply  to  individual  growers. 
USDA  had  met  with  grower  groups  earlier  this  winter  regarding  changes 
in  the  support  legislation  for  flue-cured  tobacco.     It  now  appears 
that  no  legislative  change  is  contemplated  for  the  1977  crop. 
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DOMESTIC  FRUIT  SITUATION 


The  1976/77  Florida  citrus  crop  has  been  reduced  11  percent  from  the  January  1 
level  as  a  result  of  the  subfreezing  temperatures  experienced  in  the  citrus 
areas  during  the  nights  of  January  18  through  20.     However,  this  is  still 
3  percent  larger  than  the  1975/76  crop.     At  the  time  of  the  freeze  about  35 
percent  of  the  early  and  mid-season  oranges  had  been  harvested.     Crop  damage 
was  not  only  in  early  and  mid-season  fruit  but  also  in  Valencias  which  normally 
begin  harvest  in  February.     Damage  to  grapefruit  was  less  serious  than  to 
oranges.     Grapefruit  production  at  70  million  boxes  is  slightly  below  the 
1975/76  level.     Although  the  damaged  crops  will  be  diverted  mostly  to  pro- 
cessing use,  the  orange  juice  yield  will  be  down.     Supplies  of  undamaged 
oranges  from  warmer  areas  and  more  protected  groves  should  be  adequate  to 
meet  demands  for  fresh  shipments  which  usually  represent  about  7  percent  of 
total  production. 

At  this  time  there  is  no  indication  of  twig  damage  or  other  damage  to  the 
trees.  However,  there  has  been  considerable  leaf  damage  due  to  cold,  de- 
hydrating winds.     This  could  have  some  impact  on  subsequent  crops. 

Because  of  the  record  crop  that  was  in  prospect,  on-tree  returns  for  early 
and  mid-season  oranges  in  Florida  during  January,  1977  were  substantially 
below  year  earlier  levels.     In  January,  on-tree  returns  for  fresh  processing 
use  averaged  $0.75  a  box  compared  with  $1.75  a  year  ago.     As  a  result  of  the 
freezes,  citrus  prices  in  Florida  are  increasing  substantially  from  the  low 
levels  of  January. 

Although  the  season  started  later  this  year,  shipments  of  fresh  oranges  from 
Florida  through  January  23  were  almost  the  same  as  a  year  ago.     But  Florida 
oranges  used  for  processing  so  far  this  season  were  substantially  less  than 
a  year  earlier.     Thus,  the  pack  of  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  (FCOJ) 
so  far  this  season  was  running  substantially  behind  last  season's  pace. 
In  response  to  lower  prices,  movement  of  FCOJ  has  been  considerably  above 
last  year.     Thus,  even  with  a  larger  carryover,  total  stocks  of  FCOJ  on- 
hand  as  of  January  15  were  almost  one-fifth  below  a  year  earlier. 

In  view  of  freeze  damage  to  Florida  citrus,  orange  prices  in  other  producing 
areas  are  expected  to  rise  from  early  January  levels. 

Citrus  groves  in  California,  Arizona  and  Texas  are  generally  in  good  con- 
dition.    The  California  orange  forecast  at  55  million  boxes  is  5  percent 
above  last  year.     Arizona  orange  production  is  now  set  at  4.0  million 
boxes,  51  percent  above  last  season. 

Utilized  production  of  noncitrus  fruit  during  1976  was  moderately  smaller 
than  in  both  1975  and  1974  with  the  greatest  decreases  shown  in  apples, 
grapes,  and  tart  cherries.     Although  the  apple  crop  was  substantially  smaller, 
movement  of  fresh  apples  is  running  considerably  above  last  year's  pace  and 
exports  so  far  this  season  through  December  are  almost  18  percent  above  a 
year  ago.     Consequently,  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1977  were  12  percent  be- 
low year-earlier  level  and  apple  prices  have  been  substantially  higher,  and 
will  continue  so  through  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
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DOMESTIC  VEGETABLE  SITUATION 

Higher  prices  and  fewer  fresh  vegetables  are  in  prospect  in  the  U.S. 
Even  before  the  Florida  freeze,  smaller  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  were 
expected  this  winter.     The  index  of  prices  received  by  growers  of  fresh 
vegetables  moved  up  nearly  30  percent  between  December  15  and  January  15. 
This  rise,  which  took  place  before  th  freeze  of  January  18-20,  was  largely 
due  to  sharply  advancing  prices  for  onions,  reduced  supplies  of  cabbage 
and  carrots  in  Texas,  and  a  temporary  jump  in  vjestern  lettuce  prices.  A 
further  price  advance,  betv/een  January  and  February,  is  expected  since 
the  only  significant  fresh  market  supplies  of  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and 
eggplant  nov;  will  be  coming  from  Mexico.     In  addition,  supplies  of  Florida's 
hardier  vegetables  will  be  temporarily  lighter  due  to  delayed  harvests 
and  possibly  lower  yields  of  marketable  grades  of  celery,  cabbage,  and 
corn. 

Normal  supplies  of  lettuce,  celery,  and  broccoli  are  expected  from  Cal- 
ifornia during  the  winter  quarter,  but  remaining  supplies  of  storage 
onions  from  northern  States  may  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  forestall 
further  price  rises  in  February  and  March,  since  the  spring  crop  in  Texas 
will  be  smaller  and  later  in  the  year.     Grower  prices  likely  will  remain 
high  until  April  when  spring  harvest  of  tender  Florida  vegetables  begins. 

There  is  renewed  concern  at  this  time  for  fresh  and  processed  vegetable 
crops  to  be  planted  in  the  Central  Valley  of  California  and  other  Western 
vegetable  producing  regions  nov:  under  severe  water  use  of  restrictions. 
The  threat  of  acreage  reduction  for  some  vegetable  crops  this  summer  can- 
not be  discounted  at  this  time. 

The  price  for  processed  vegetables  during  the  first  half  of  1977  suggests 
firm  to  moderately  higher  prices  for  most  items,  as  supplies  are  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  the  burdensome  quantities  on  hand  a  year  earlier. 
Supplies  of  canned  tomatoes.  Concentrated  tomato  products,  canned  snap 
beans,  and  most  leading  frozen  vegetables  have  now  worked  out  of  their 
heavy  stocks  positions,  though  supplies  of  canned  corn,  canned  peas,  and 
frozen  corn  are  still  very  large.     Florida's  adverse  weather  and  the  wet 
planting  season  last  fall  in  Texas  affected  salad  vegetables  the  most, 
and  would  suggest  some  transfer  of  demand  from  fresh  vegetables  to  pro- 
cessed forms  during  February  and  March. 

With  Maine  and  other  potato  States  east  of  the  Rockies  providing  most  of 
the  fresh  market  export  activity,  grower  prices  in  these  sections  of  the 
U.S.  have  improved  substantially  in  recent  weeks.     Nevertheless,  potato 
prices  are  still  below  a  year  earlier,  because  record-large  stocks  exist 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.     In  this  season  of  record  larger  tonnage,  ex- 
port movement  has  averted  what  v/ould  otherwise  have  proven  a  market 
disaster  for  potato  growers  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Dry  bean  prices  continue  to  be  in  the  doldurms  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
export  business  demand  and  the  sluggish  movement  of  major  bean  classes 
in  domestic  channels.     Exports  of  dry  beans  between  September  and  January 
1  amounted  to  1.4  million  cv;t.  substantially  more  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  sharply  less  than  2  seasons  ago. 
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WORLD  CONSUMER  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FOOD,  BEVERAGES  AND  TOBACCO 

How  much  of  the  world  consumer  income  goes  for  food,  beverages  and  tohacco? 
Considerable  variation  exists  among  the  different  coumtries  of  the  world. 
The  range  is  from  less  than  25^  to  more  than  70%. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  allocated  the  lowest  proportion  of  private 
consumption  expenditures  to  food,  beverages,  and  tobacco — less  than  one 
dollar  in  four  went  for  this  purpose.     The  percentages  for  197^  for  both 
countries  were  higher  than  in  1973. 

Western  Europe  percentages  range  from  26  percent  in  France  to  ^7  percent 
in  Portugal.     As  a  general  rule,  the  more  industrialized  and  affluent 
countries  in  northern  Europe  spend  a  proportionately  smaller  share  of  their 
income  on  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  than  do  their  less-industrialized  and 
less-affluent  neighbors  to  the  South. 

The  estimate  for  the  Soviet  Union  is  approximately  50  percent.     For  food 
alone,  this  figure  is  believed  to  be  only  about  35  percent. 

Most  developing  countries  probably  use  60-70  percent  of  total  consumption 
expenditures  for  food,  beverages,  and  tobacco.     Data  are  not  available 
to  permit  an  accurate  calculation.     Developing  countries  which  are 
relatively  industrialized,  such  as  Brazil,  may  fall  substantially  below  the 
60  percent  level.     On  the  other  hand,  a  country  such  as  Bangladesh  could 
surpass  the  70  percent  level.     Some  of  the  oil  producing  developing 
countries ,  despite  the  recent  soar  in  export  earnings ,  may  have  a  large 
segment  of  their  population  spending  most  of  their  income  on  nondurable 
items  due  to  poor  income  distribution. 

Populations  receiving  relative  low  per  capita  incomes  are  required  to 
expend  a  large  proportion  of  their  income  on  food  just  to  achieve  survival. 
In  countries  where  per  capita  incomes  are  at  more  generous  levels,  the 
demand  for  food  becomes  inelastic  after  a  certain  intake  is  achieved — 
although  efforts  to  improve  variety  and  quality  persist — and  the  proportion 
of  expenditures  on  nondurable  items  begins  to  decrease.     If  the  manufacture 
of  consumer  durable  goods  is  given  a  low  priority,  as  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
expenditures  on  a  nondurable  item  such  as  alcohol  may  reach  unusually 
high  levels. 

The  attached  table  provides  information  for  197^  for  a  range  of  countries 
although  some  of  the  percentages  are  crude  estimations. 
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USSR  LIVESTOCK  &  POULTRY  NUMBERS  ON  STATE  AND  1977 
COLLECTIVE  FARMS  AND  INTER-FARM  COMPLEXES  AS  OF  JANUARY  1 


CLASS 


JAN  1,  1976 


JAN  1,  1977 


197  7  AS  PERCENT 
OF  1976 


Cattle 

of  which  Cows 
Hogs 

Sheep  &  Goats 
Poultry 


83.8 
27.4 
41.9 
115.4 
369.6 


83.4 
27.8 
47.3 
114.4 
437.7 


99.6 

101 
113 

99.2 
118 


PRODUCTION  OF  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY   (SOCIALIZED  SECTOR) 
IN  THE  USSR,  1976  WITH  COMPARISONS 


Meat  Including 


Meat  Including 

Offals  of  1st  category, 

from  state  raw  material 

Butter  from  state  raw 
material  resources 

Whole  milk  products  in 
terms  of  milk,  from  state 
raw  material  resources 

Vegetable  oil  from  state 
raw  material  resources 

Powdered  milk  and  powdered 
cream  (without  a  whole  milk 
substitute) 

Sugar  granulated,  total 

Included  in  this  number  from 
sugar  beets 

Mixed  feed 


1976 
Thous. 
M.T. 


7,630 


1,262 


2,566 

327 
9,248 

6,162 
40,400.0 


1975 
Thous. 
M.T. 


9,118 


1,230 


23,100.0  23,300.0 


3,059 

316 
10,381 

7,444 
37,000.0 


1976 
as  percent 
of  1975 


83.7 


102.6 

99.1 
83.9 

103.5 
89.1 

82.8 
109.2 


1976 
as  percent 
of  1974 


88.5 


100.3 

101.8 
82.8 

106.5 
97.9 

78.5 
117.4 


FAS :FCA:SPD 

SOURCE:     USDA  Russian  Secretariat 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  -  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 


The  follo-wing  are  recent  developments  in  the  CCC  Export  Credit  Sales 
Program — nev  lines  established  and  export  shipping  periods  extended — from 
January  12,  19TT  through  February  15,  1977: 

IRELAND  -  Effective  January  17,  1977  USDA  established  a  $600,000  increase 
in  the  $k  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Ireland  to  finance  export  sales  of 
U.S.  tobacco  announced  December  27,  1976.     This  amoimt  represents  an 
increase  in  quantity  to  approximately  1,066  metric  tons.     All  other  terms 
and  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

BELGIUM  -  Effective  January  l8,  1977  the  Department  established  a  new  $600,000 
line  of  CCC  credit  to  Belgi\im  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  tobacco. 
This  amount  represents  136  metric  tons.     Terms  provide  for  one-year  financing. 
Only  letters  of  credit  issued  by  U.S.  banks,  or  letters  of  credit  confirmed 
100  percent  by  U.S.  banks  for  all  risks,  will  be  acceptable  under  this  line 
of  credit.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under  this  line  cannot  be  made 
earlier  than  January  21,  1977,  and  exports  must  be  completed  by  June  30,  1977- 

KOREA  -  Effective  January  26,  1977  the  Department  announced  a  three-month 
shipping  period  extension  under  the  $^0  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Korea, 
for  financing  export  sales  of  U.S.  cotton,  announced  October  13,  1976. 
The  shipping  period  is  extended  from  March  31,  to  June  30,  1977-     All  other 
terms  and  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  REP.  OF  -  Effective  January  27,  1977  the  Department  announced  a 
three-month  shipping  period  extension  under  the  $U  million  line  of  CCC  credit 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  for  financing  export  sales  of  U.S.  rice, 
annoixnced  November  17,  1976.     The  shipping  period  is  extended  from  March  31, 
to  June  30,  1977.     All  other  terms  and  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

ECUADOR  -  Effective  February  9,  1977  the  Department  established  a  new  $1 
million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Ecuador  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S.  soybean 
oil.     This  amounts  to  l,8l8  metric  tons. 

Terms  provide  for  three-year  financing.     Sales  eligible  for  financing  under 
this  line  cannot  be  made  earlier  than  February  11,  1977,  and  exports  must 
be  completed  by  August  31,  1977. 

GREECE  -Effective  February  lU ,  1977  the  Department  announced  a  two-month 
shipping  period  extension  under  the  $30  million  line  of  CCC  credit  to  Greece, 
for  financing  export  sales  of  U.S.  corn  announced  October  19,  1976.  The 
shipping  period  is  extended  from  March  31,  to  May  31,  1977.     All  other  terms 
and  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

REVISION  OF  REGULATIONS  FOR  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM  PROPOSED  - 
Effective  January  21,  1977  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  proposal 
in  the  Federal  Register  to  revise  the  regulations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  Export  Credit  Sales  Program  (GSM-U). 
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The  proposed  revised  regulations  (GSM-5)  include  the  following  changes: 


1.  The  filing  of  financing  applications  and  the  issuance 
of  financing  approvals  are  being  eliminated. 

2.  The  interest  rate  applicable  to  a  particular  sale  will 

be  the  interest  rate  in  effect  on  the  date  CCC  receives  the 
sale  registration  request. 

3.  Redesignation  of  authorities  to  conform  with  existing 
organizational  duties,  functions  and  responsibilities 
delegated  within  the  Department. 


Prior  to  making  final  determinations,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
written  comments  received  on  or  before  Febru.ary  22,  19TT. 

ELIGIBLE  AGRI CULTURAL  COMMODITIES  FOR  EXPORT  FINANCING  -  Effective  January  31, 
and  until  further  notice,  the  following  commodities  are  eligible  for  CCC 
export  financing: 


Barley 

Breading  Cattle 
Breeding  Swine 
Corn 
Cotton 

Cottonseed  Oil 

Dry  Edible  Beans 

Dry  Edible  Peas 

Dried  Whey  Products 

Eggs  (dried,  frozen  and  canned) 

Sorghum 

Hog  Grease 


Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
Oats 

Peanut  Oil 

Poultry  (canned  and  frozen) 

Milled  and  Brown  Rice 

Soybean  Oil 

Edible  Soy-Protein 

Sunflowerseed  Oil 

Tallow 

Tobacco 

Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour 


OGSM:CED:EPD 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  DELIVERIES  IN  14  STATES,  1974-76 


4 


ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.   GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 


FAS:FCA: SPD 


Japan:  Vessels  carrying  up  to  20,000  Long  Tons 


Source  -OGSM  Ocean  Transportation  Division 


U.S. GRAIN:  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  CAR  SHORTAGES,  1975-1977 
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CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY 
(Based  on  International  Energy  Agency's  First 
Published  Report) 

By  almost  any  standard,   the  reduction  in  energy  demand  of  lEA  member 
countries  has  been  impressive.     Although  partially  attributable  to 
the  reduction  in  world-wide  economic  activity  and  the  relatively  mild 
winter,  1975  energy  use  declined  more  than  production  (or  rose  less) 
in  all  but  four  member  countries.     However,  the  lEA  notes  that  countries 
are  not  approaching  energy  conservation  with  the  same  intensity  and 
commitment  that  is  being  applied  to  energy  supply  expansion. 

Among  the  recommended  measures  for  conserving  energy,  priority  is  given 
to  prices  and  taxes  since  lEA  is  concerned  that  pricing  energy  below 
world  market  levels,  as  some  countries  still  do,  will  discourage  con- 
sumers from  making  a  real  effort  to  save  energy  and  also  discourage  the 
necessary  investments  in  energy  efficiency.     A  number  of  countries 
(Austria,  Belgium  and  Italy — to  name  a  few)  -  have  in  fact  used  pricing 
and  taxation  as  the  core  of  their  conservation  programs.     Sweden  is 
reported  to  have  made  excellent  use  of  pricing  and  taxes  on  all  major 
energy  sources,  including  a  10  to  20  percent  tax  on  electricity  to 
stimulate  conservation.     Among  the  member  countries  of  lEA,  Italy  has 
the  highest  tax  on  gasoline  and  U.S.  has  the  lowest.     The  U.S.   is  judged 
to  have  hampered  its  overall  conservation  program  by  keeping  oil  and 
gas  prices  below  those  of  the  world  market  and  by  imposing  very  low 
taxes   (comparatively)  on  all  fuels.     Because  of  the  extensive  use  of 
these  fuels  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  clear  that  prices  and  taxes  must  rise 
soon  to  reflect  at  the  very  least  the  real  value  of  the  energy  if  long 
term  conservation  is  to  be  taken  seriously  by  industry  and  consumers. 

Additionally,  the  lEA  report  sets  forth  a  long  list  of  recommended 
conservation  measures  that  should  be  taken  recognizing  that  the  potential 
for  further  accomplishments  in  this  area  is  far  greater  than  has  been 
realized.     Some  of  these  measures  are:     priority  for  government  funding 
of  energy  efficient  public  transport  (e.g.   rail,  bus)  over  funding  for 
less  energy  efficient  modes  (e.g.  air  travel,  highway  construction); 
speed  limits  (e.g.   90-110  km/hr)  on  all  highways;  programs  to  increase 
automobile  efficiency  in  countries  where  average  new  car  efficiency  is 
low;  programs  to  increase  load  factors  on  transportation  modes  with 
excess  capacity  (e.g.   carpools,  public  transit);  programs  to  stimulate 
energy  efficiency  in  industrial  production;  improvement  of  thermal 
efficiency;  energy  efficiency  labeling  for  all  major  consumer  appliances; 
comprehensive  public  education  programs;  etc.     Governments  of  the  lEA 
countries  must  press  for  adoption  of  such  conservation  measures  if  members 
are  to  reduce  their  dependence  on  oil  imports. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 

SOURCE:     OECD  Observer 
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PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  CRISIS  MAY  CAUSE  HEAVY  UNEMPLOYMENT 


The  Philippine  sugar  industry  is  facing  its  worst  crisis  since  Government 
takeover  of  the  industry  in  1973.     Not  only  are  world  sugar  prices  at  ex- 
traordinarily low  levels,  but  the  Government  has  yet  to  pay  many  planters 
and  millers  for  sugar  already  milled  because  it  has  been  unable  to  make 
up  its  mind  about  the  price.     World  prices  have  dipped  to  18  cents  a 

kilogram — a  mere  fraction  of  the  high  level  of  $1.A3  reached  in  1974. 
Sugar  trading  is  done  solely  by  the  Philippine  Exchange  (PHILEX) ,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Philippine  National  Bank.     PHILEX  sets  a  yearly  price 
which  it  pays  to  planters  for  their  milled  sugar.     This  price  is  a  com- 
posite price  of  three  different  amounts  -  a  national  export  price,  a 
domestic  consumption,  and  a  price  for  domestic  industrial  users.  An 
extremely  low  export  price  has  forced  the  composite  price  to  a  level  below 
production  costs,  forcing  many  millers  to  leave  fields  of  sugarcane  un- 
harvested . 

The  long-term  contract  signed  with  American  refiners  early  in  1976  designed 
to  reduce  huge  stockpiles  have  not  cushioned  the  price  blow,  since  the 
Philippine  export  price  is  directly  related  to  U.S.  retail  prices. 

Government  officials  are  considering  a  plan  which  would  phase  out  an  es- 
timated 30  percent  of  the  present  sugar  area  for  the  duration  of  the  crisis 
and  plant  it  to  corn,  sorghum,  or  soybeans.     Since  most  of  the  land  is 
owned  and/or  controlled  by  large  plantations  in  the  Visayas,  removing 
the  land  from  sugar  production  could  be  accomplished  without  significant 
Government  intervention. 

Philippine  Department  of  Labor  officials  have  estimated  that  the  number  of 
employees  potentially  affected  by  implementation  of  such  a  plan  could  range 
from  196,000  to  292,000.     The  resulting  decline  in  the  1977  sugar  crop  is 
still  very  uncertain,  but  it  could  easily  be  25  percent  or  more. 


ERS : FDCD 


URBAN  AREAS  OF  THE  DEVELOPING  WORLD 


Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  l6  cities  in  the  developing 
countries  with  populations  of  1  million  or  more.     Now  there  are 
more  than  60.     By  the  end  of  the  century  there  will  be  more  than 
200.     In  a  single  generation  more  than  hOO  million  people  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  cities. 

Latin  America  is  already  60%  urbanized.     Asia  and  Africa  about 
25^.     If  the  present  pace  continues,  by  the  year  2000  three  out 
of  four  Latin  Americans  will  live  in  a  city,  and  one  out  of  three 
Africans  and  Asians. 

Thus,  over  the  next  25  years  the  urban  areas  of  the  developing 
world  will  have  to  absorb  another  1.1  billion  people  in  addition 
to  their  present  population  of  TOO  million.     The  prospect  is 
staggering. 

In  Indonesia,  thousands  of  rural  families  have  moved  to  Jakarta's 
squatter  settlements  which  now  encompass  65^  of  the  city's  area 
and  house  80%  of  its  population.     Life  for  the  urban  poor  is  grim. 
Though  they  spend  up  to  Q0%  of  their  $U00  a  year  income  on  food, 
they  typically  suffer  from  serious  malnutrition.     In  some  areas 
occupants  of  squatter  dwellings,  through  neighborhood  associations, 
have  begun  putting  in  footpaths  and  drainage  ditches.  Installation 
of  public  water  taps  is  regarded  as  real  prosperity  by  these 
squatter  dwellers. 


FAS:FCA:SPD 

SOURCE:     The  Money  Manager  -  January  31,  1977 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  SIX  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 


160 


(As  percent  of  pre-Smithsonian  exchange  rate) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT     percent  of  labor  force 


10 


921   1  941 


1.9 


Canada 

5.0 

^ — — '  s 

_ 

1972  1973  1974  1975  1976 

NOTE  Data  ate  seasonally  adjusted  Unemplovment  rates  for  France  are  estimated. The  rates  shown  for  Japan,  Italy.and  Canada  are  roughly  comparable 
to  U.S.  rates.  For  1975  and  1976.  the  rates  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  increased  by  10%  and  15%  respectively,  and  those 
for  West  Germany  decreased  by  20%  to  be  roughly  comparable  with  US  rales 
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DOMESTIC  PRICES'    INDEX:  1970  =  100 


MONEY  SUPPLY  (Mi) 

INDEX:  1970  =  100,  seasonally  adjusted 


GNP' 

RETAIL  SALES' 

Constant  Market  Prices 

Averoge  Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 

Constant  Prices 

Average  Annuol  Growth  Rote  Since 

'ercent  Change 

Percent  Change 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

Previous 

Lotest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Quarter 

Quorter 

Earlier 

Quarter 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier^ 

United  States 

-  76  IV 

0.7 

2.8 

5.1 

3.0 

United  States 

Nov  76 

1  A 

3.0 

5.7 

-0.2 

Japan 

76  III 

0.3 

5.5 

6.0 

1.0 

Japan 

Jul  76 

—  1  .O 

1.1 

-4.1 

-7.7 

West  Germany 

76  IV 

2.0 

2.5 

4.8 

8.4 

West  Germany 

Oct  76 

-0.9 

2.1 

0 

6.0 

France 

76  1 

3.3 

4.1 

7.4 

13.7 

France 

Oct  76 

-6.1 

-1.1 

-6.1 

2.8 

United  Kingdom 

76  II 

-3.1 

1.6 

1 .3 

-1 1.7 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  76 

-0.7 

1.4 

1.4 

-1.1 

Italy 

76  III 

0.6 

2.7 

6.3 

2.4 

Italy 

Sep  76 

-21.6 

0.3 

-11.8 

-17.5 

Canada 

76  III 

0.8 

5.1 

4.2 

3.4 

Canada 

Oct  76 

-0.1 

4.8 

6.4 

1.2 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'Seosonolly  odjusted. 

'Average  for  latest  3  months  compared 

with  overoge  fo 

previous 

3  months. 

FIXED  INVESTMENT' 

Non-residential;  constant  prices 

WAGES 

IN  MANUFACTURING' 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 

Average  Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 

Latest 
Quarter 

'ercent  Chonge 
from  Previous 
Quarter 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

Previous 
Quarter 

Lotest 
Month 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 

1970 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Eorlier'' 

United  States 

76  IV 

0.3 

1.1 

6.6 

1.0 

United  States 

Dec  76 

0.4 

7.5 

7.3 

6.2 

Japan 

76  III 

1.2 

0.7 

2.4 

5.0 

Japan 

Oct  76 

0.1 

3.8 

10.0 

28.0 

West  Germany 

76  IV 

0.5 

0.7 

2.2 

2.2 

West  Germany 

76 

1 

2.2 

9.9 

5.3 

8.9 

France 

7.1  IV 

8.8 

4.2 

2.9 

40.1 

France 

76 

II 

4.2 

14.3 

15.3 

17.8 

United  Kingdom 

76  II 

5.1 

0.2 

-2.9 

21.9 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  76 

0.3 

16.0 

9.0 

1.8 

Italy 

76  III 

-2.2 

1.4 

4.7 

-8.5 

Italy 

Oct  76 

0.1 

20.0 

26.7 

37.1 

Canada 

76  III 

-6.0 

5.4 

-7.0 

-21.9 

Canada 

Sep  76 

0.7 

11.4 

14.6 

9.7 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  odjusted)  for  the  United  States,  Jopan,  and  Canodo;  hourly 

wage  rates  for  others. 

West 

German  and  French  data  are 

for  the  beginning  of  the  quorter. 

'Averoge  fo 

r  lotest  3  months  compa 

red 

with  averoge  fo 

r  previous  3  months. 

MONEY  MARKET  RATES 

Percent  Rate  of  Interest 

1  Year 

3  Months 

1  Month 

Represeotative  Rotes 

Latest  Date 

Eorlier 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Commercial  paper 

Feb  2 

4.80 

5.00 

5.00 

4.63 

Japan 

Call  money 

Feb  4 

7.00 

7.00 

6.75 

7.00 

West  Germany 

Interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Feb  2 

4.68 

3.88 

4.56 

4.74 

France 

Coll  money 

Feb  4 

9.75 

6.50 

10.94 

9.75 

United  Kingdom 

Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Feb  2 

12.21 

9.43 

14.81 

14.08 

Canada 

Finance  paper 

Feb  2 

8.18 

9.07 

9.38 

8.21 

Eurodollars 

Three-month  deposits 

Feb  2 

5.24 

5.29 

5.31 

5.03 

I 


Developed  Countries:  Direction  of  Trade 


Million  US  $ 


Exports  to  (f.o.b.) 


Imports  from  (c.i.f.) 


United  States 

1974  

1975  

1st  Qtr  

2dQlr 

3d  QU 

4lh  Qtr 
1976 

1st  Qtr 

2d  Qtr  

3d  Qtr  

Oct   

Japan 

1974   

1975  

1st  Qtr  

2d  Qtr 

3d  Qtr 

4th  Qtr 
1976 

htQtr  

2nd  Qtr 

3d  Qtr  . 

Oct  4  Nov 
West  Germany 

1974  

1975  

1st  Qtr  

2d  Qtr  

3d  Qtr  

4th  Qtr 
1976 

1st  Qtr 

2nd  Qtr  . 

3d  Qtr  

Oct   

France 

1974   

1975  

1st  Qtr  

2d  Qtr  

3d  Qtr 

4th  Qtr 
1976 

1st  Qtr 

2d  Qtr  

3d  Qtr  

United  Kingdom 

1974   

1975  

1st  Qtr  

2d  Qtr 

3d  Qtr 

4th  Qtr 
1976 

1st  Qtr 

2nd  Qtr  . 

3d  Qtr  

.  Oct  &  Nov 
Italy 
1974 

1975  

1st  Qtr  

2d  Qtr 

3d  Qtr  , 

4th  Qtr 
1976 

1  St  Qtr  

2nd  Qtr  .  .  . . 

Jul  &  Aug 

Sep   

Canada 

1974  

1975  

1st  Qlr  

2d  Qtr  

3d  Qtr  

4th  Qlr 
1976 

1st  Qtr 

2nd  Qtr 

3d  Qtr 

Oct  &  Nov  . 


Big 

Other 

Com- 

Big 

Other 

Com- 

World 

Seven 

OECD 

OPEC« 

munist 

Other 

World 

Seven 

OECD 

OPEC 

munist 

Other 

97,908 

45.884 

16.870 

6,690 

2,258 

26.206 

107,997 

53,332 

10,912 

17,256 

1,078 

25,419 

107,191 

46,94 1 

16.180 

10,768 

3,421 

29.881 

103.414 

49,807 

8,818 

18,371 

1,253 

25.165 

27,098 

12.101 

4.848 

2,430 

618 

7.101 

26.315 

12,897 

2,584 

4,785 

266 

5.783 

26.360 

11.886 

3,808 

2,697 

538 

7.431 

24.733 

12,150 

2,114 

4,166 

206 

6,097 

25.800 

10.511 

3,562 

2,707 

692 

8.328 

25.969 

14,551 

2,091 

4,519 

193 

4,615 

27.933 

12.443 

3,962 

2,934 

1,573 

7.021 

26,397 

10,209 

2,029 

4,901 

588 

8.670 

360 
695 

,437 
085 

480 
822 
,064 
404 
454 
,900 

,429 
431 
542 

,657 

,188 
063 
518 
637 
,776 
132 

467 
570 
147 


388 
005 
511 
496 
627 
,371 

639 
769 
409 

,160 
731 
454 
837 
592 
848 


12,184 
13.383 
11.944 
4,712 

19,101 
16.567 
4,013 
3,897 
3,945 
4.712 

4,848 
5,402 
5,897 
3.909 


4.159 
4.527 
4,114 
1,594 

7,477 
6,091 
1,394 
1,362 
1,585 
1,750 

1.827 
2,092 
2.272 
1,552 


30.998  37.605 
28.331  36.407 


7,052 
7,280 
6,389 
7,610 


9,368 
9,580 
8,290 
9,169 


7.855  9,437 
8.147  10,019 
8.134  10.445 


19,345  15,245 
19.959  15.183 


5.042 
5.415 
4,435 
5,067 

5.524 
5.911 
4.922 


4.136 
4,229 
3,037 
3,781 

3,921 
4,395 
3,446 


11,765  17,006 
12,3.39  16,515 


3,107 
3,167 
2.744 
3.321 


4.266 
4.183 
3.696 
4.370 


2,751 
3,113 
3,103 
1,141 

5,446 
8,406 
1,891 
2,072 
2,231 
2,212 

1,872 
2,271 
2,476 
1.922 

4,268 
6.777 
1.490 
1,701 
1,814 
1,772 

1.705 
1,832 
2,235 
772 

3.164 
4.952 
1,202 
1.378 
1,094 
1.278 

1.240 
1.221 
1,292 

2,567 
4,553 
962 
1,232 
1,179 
1,180 


1,144 

1,036 
850 
237 

3,915 
5,283 
1,447 
1,353 
1,290 
1,193 

1,289 
1.348 
1.135 
766 

6.884 
9.029 
1.683 
1.895 
3.136 
2,315 

2,064 
1,771 
2.385 


1.874 
3.094 
716 
824 
679 
875 

917 
1.059 
729 

1.197 
1.480 
306 
411 
338 
425 


7.122 
7.636 
7.426 
2.401 

18,541 
18,475 
4,319 
4,720 
4,403 
5,033 

4,593 
5.313 
5,762 
3,508 

9.433 
9,519 
2,925 
3,181 
1,147 
2,266 

1,406 
2,581 
2,948 


6,760 
9,817 
2,415 
2,650 
2.382 
2.370 

2,037 
2.183 
2.020 

4.625 
6.844 
1,813 
1,844 
1,635 
1,552 


29,339  13,717 

31,650  15,247 

33,734  16,693 

10,755  4.998 

62.046  18.780 

57.856  16.929 


2.479 
2,491 
2,401 
796 


5,570 
5,582 
7,157 
2,080 


7,303  19,965 
6.084  19,427 


14,545 
14.272 
14.091 
14,948 

14,832 
15,903 
16,818 
11.377 


4.442 
4.356 
4,131 
4,000 

4,083 
4,.347 
4,497 
2,977 


1,431 
1.417 
1,544 
1,692 

1,696 
1,943 
2,137 
1,402 


68,962  23,762  26,079 
74.986  27.085  27.755 
6,439 
7,287 
6,371 
6,988 


18,034 
19.779 
17.563 
19,610 


6,856 
7,293 
6,390 
7,216 


20,147 
21.571 
21.792 


6.790 
7.478 
8,136 


7,114 
7,778 
7.900 


52.820    22.040  13.874 

54.238    23.040  14.350 
5.852 
6.012 
5,089 
6,087 


13.988 
14.027 
11.903 
14.320 


3.762 
3.759 
2,971 
3,858 


15,529 
16,187 
14.840 


6.567 
7.149 
6.431 


4.157 
4,324 
3,733 


54,510  18,272  18,253 
53,147  18,301  18,274 
4,930 
4,709 
4,281 
4,382 


13,877 
13,426 
12,699 
13,145 


4,551 
4,498 
4.526 
4.699 


4.637 
4.892 
4.615 
5.284 

5,213 
5,400 
5,406 
4,423 

8,406 
8,228 
1,890 
2,091 
1,956 
2,291 

2,189 
2,222 
2,575 
864 

8,848 
9,448 
2,507 
2,307 
2.059 
2.584 

2.817 
2.610 
2.746 

8,020 
6.962 
1,960 
1,808 
1,579 
1,614 


356  7,217 

333  7,997 

423  7,060 

141  2,760 

3,119  12,879 

3,383  12,033 

797  3,238 


895 
821 

870 

671 
677 
747 
526 

3,209 
4,167 
807 
1,121 
1,060 
1.179 

1,046 
1,127 
1,550 


1,547 
1,591 
441 
177 
450 
523 

595 
593 
577 

1,849 
1,771 
387 
434 
442 
508 


2,712 
2,980 
3,102 

3,169 
3,541 
4,031 
2,049 

7,506 
7,751 
2,042 
1,987 
1,786 
1.936 

3,008 
2.966 
1,631 


6,511 
5,809 
1,426 
1,772 
1,343 
1,268 

1,393 
1,511 
1,353 

8.116 
7.839 
2.049 
1.977 
1.871 
1.942 


11.615 

3.409 

4.414 

1,238 

433 

2.121 

13,639 

4,357 

4,975 

1.825 

510 

1.972 

11.560 

3,531 

4,379 

1,254 

422 

1.974 

14,133 

5,058 

4,626 

1.738 

590 

2.121 

11,089 

3,437 

4,186 

1,265 

389 

1.812 

13,861 

4,746 

4,573 

1,892 

597 

2.053 

7,851 

2,401 

3,112 

886 

248 

1.204 

9,721 

3,463 

3,345 

1,234 

360 

1.319 

30,261 

13,796 

7,681 

2,427 

1,721 

4,636 

40,977 

18,003 

7,216 

9,313 

1,944 

4.501 

34,230 

15,345 

7,468 

3,710 

2.895 

4,812 

37,793 

17,072 

6,367 

6,993 

2.304 

5,057 

8,070 

3,525 

1,873 

823 

545 

1,304 

9,016 

4,165 

1.527 

1,816 

480 

1,028 

8,621 

3,742 

1,921 

938 

863 

1,157 

9,350 

4,412 

1,671 

1,797 

518 

952 

8.123 

3,689 

1,823 

950 

725 

936 

8,614 

3,821 

1,475 

1,906 

604 

808 

9,416 

4,389 

1.851 

845 

762 

1,569 

10,813 

4,674 

1,694 

2,293 

702 

1.450 

7,398 

3,513 

1.713 

812 

597 

763 

9.092 

4,063 

1,708 

1.816 

608 

897 

8.705 

4.157 

2,040 

958 

623 

927 

10,716 

4.786 

1,918 

2,106 

744 

1.162 

6.394 

3.001 

1.474 

757 

460 

702 

6,752 

2.933 

1,222 

1,296 

522 

779 

299 

733 

32.904 

27.092 

2,004 

548 

659 

2,601 

33,309 

26.727 

1.777 

2,698 

257 

1.850 

32.201 

26,582 

1,689 

700 

1.153 

2,077 

35,435 

27.887 

1.621 

3,174 

310 

2.443 

7.535 

6,350 

430 

160 

133 

462 

8,576 

6.720 

408 

882 

63 

503 

8,570 

6,918 

513 

234 

320 

585 

9,429 

7.555 

424 

879 

82 

489 

7.712 

6,450 

382 

142 

182 

556 

8,341 

6,783 

365 

732 

72 

389 

8,384 

6,864 

364 

164 

518 

474 

9,089 

6.829 

424 

681 

93 

1.062 

8.422 

7.103 

381 

167 

328 

443 

9,404 

7.572 

473 

868 

87 

404 

9.964 

8.408 

480 

184 

346 

546 

10,244 

8,174 

683 

930 

96 

361 

9.112 

7.465 

576 

198 

349 

524 

9,378 

7.417 

473 

714 

96 

678 

6.240 

5.211 

345 

178 

148 

358 

6,590 

5,412 

248 

472 

57 

401 

'  Data  are  unadjusted.  Because  o{  rounding,  components  may  not  add  to  the  totals  shown. 
'Including  Gabon 
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FOREIGN  TRADE      MILLION  US  $,  f.o.b..  seasonally  adjusted 


1 1,066, 


1.490 

1,478 


CUMULATIVE    (MILLION  USSi 

LATEST 
MONTH 

Million 
US$ 

1976 

1975 

Change 

Dec  76 

11.515 
1 1,066 

|l  14,996 
120,561 

!l07,301 
96,172 

'  7.2% 
25.4% 

Balance 

-551 

-5,565 

11,129 

-16.694 

Dec  76 

5,869 
5,150 

65.649 
55,982 

54,937 
49,685 

1  9.5% 
12.7% 

Balance 

720 

9,667 

5.252 

4.414 

Dec  76 

.440 
8.171 

101,532 
83,486 

,  90,133 
71.211 

12.6% 
17.2% 

Balance 

1,270 

18,046 

18,922 

-875 

Nov  76 

!  907 
5,672 

3  1  .'6'db 

55.826 

48,904 
47,364 

6.1% 
17.9% 

Balance 

-765 

-3.941 

1.540 

-5,481 

Dec  76 

!,964 
4,265 

43.779 
50.343 

41,581 
48.696 

5.3% 
3.4% 

Balance 

-300 

-6.564 

-7,115 

551 

Nov  76 

;  599 
4,248 

33,611  ! 
36,830 

31,81  0 
32,209 

14.3% 

Balance 

-649 

-3.219 

-399 

-2.820 

Nov  76  ' 

3,079 
3.185 

35,148 
34,722 

29,387  1 
31,182 

19.6% 

n.4% 

Balance 

-106 

425 

-1,796 

2.221 

572143  2-77 


FOREIGN  TRADE  PRICES  IN  US$'   index  1970=100 


EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


Averoge  Annual  Growth  Rate  Sir 


Percent 

Chonge 

Loleit 

rom  Previous 

1  rear 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

uniTeu  OTuTcs 

Nov  76 

0.3 

10.3 

6.0 

9.6 

United  States 

Japan 

PNOV  /  O 

2  5 

7.1 

10.0 

25.3 

Japan 

^^6st  Gcrinany 

Nov  76 

-0.7 

4.7 

1.2 

-6.0 

West  Germany 

France 

Jul  76 

-0.2 

8.9 

9.3 

7.6 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  76 

1.9 

16.4 

25.5 

26.4 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Sep  76 

-0.2 

16.3 

22.7 

11.6 

Italy 

Canada 

Sep  76 

-1.0 

8.5 

2.4 

2.1 

Canada 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Average  Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Latest 
Month 

Nov  76 
Nov  76 
Nov  76 
Jul  76 
Dec  76 
Sep  76 
Sep  76 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Month 

0.3  I 
1.1 
0.1 
-2.4 
4.6 
-1.0 
0 


1970 

10.3 
10.5 
11.8 
11.4 
10.1 
10.8 
9.7 


\  Year 
Eorlier 

6.0 
12.8 

8.5 
-4.7 

4,2 
-1.5 

7.7 


3  Months 
Eorlter 

9.6 
18.1 
13.5 
-7.1 
11.9 
14.1 
1.5 


IMPORT  PRICES 

Notional  Currency 


Averoge  Annual  Grov^th  Rote  Since 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Percent  Change 


Latest  Month 


tolest 

from  Previous 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Eorlier 

End  o( 

Billion  US  i 

Jun  1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Nov  76 

0.1 

13.7 

7.2 

3.4 

United  States 

Nov  76 

19.4 

14.5 

16.6 

18.6 

Japan 

Nov  76 

2.8 

12.5 

2.2 

13.1 

Japan 

Dec  76 

16.6 

4.1 

12.8 

16.5 

West  Germany 

Nov  76 

1.1 

4.5 

0.4 

-13.5 

West  Germany 

Nov  76 

34.6 

8.8 

31.3 

34.3 

Fra  nee 

Jul  76 

2.1 

9.5 

1 1.2 

14.7 

France 

Nov  76 

9.6 

4.4 

12.2 

9.3 

United  Kingdom 

Dec  76 

0.8 

20.7 

27.4 

33.6 

United  Kingdom 

Nov  76 

5.2 

2.8 

5.6 

5.0 

Italy 

Sep  76 

-2.0 

21.6 

34.4 

6.0 

Italy 

Sep  76 

5.1 

4.7 

5.8 

5.2 

Canada 

Sep  76 

-3.7 

8.2 

-1.3 

-13.1 

Canada 

Dec  76 

5.8 

4.3 

5.3 

5.8 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE 


Million  US  Si 


BASIC  BALANCE' 

Current  and  Long-Term-Capital  Transactions 

Cumulative  (Million  US  $) 


Lotest 

Period 

Million  US  S 

1976 

1975 

Change 

lotest 
Period 

Million  US  S 

1976 

1975 

Chonge 

United  States' 

76  III 

-1,056 

-300 

8,562 

-8,862 

United  States 

No  longer  published' 

Japan 

Dec  76 

1,110 

3,652 

-616 

4,268 

Japan 

Dec  76 

820 

2,682 

-888 

3,570 

West  Germany 

Dec  76 

377 

3,518 

3,922 

-404 

West  Germany 

Nov  76 

775 

3,659 

-2,670 

6,329 

France 

76  III 

-2,372 

-4,100 

443 

-4,544 

France 

76  II 

-880 

-2,771 

1,007 

-3,778 

United  Kingdom 

76  III 

-897 

-2,288 

-  3,590 

1,302 

United  Kingdom 

76  III 

-731 

-1,851 

-4,786 

2,935 

Italy 

76  III 

-733 

-3,483 

196 

-3,679 

Italy 

76  III 

-779 

-3,790 

1,106 

-4,896 

Canada 

76  III 

-399 

-3,671 

-3,707 

36 

Canada 

76  III 

1,267 

2,796 

-1,817 

4,613 

'  Converted  to  US  dollars  ot  the  current  market  rates  of  exchange. 
'Seasonally  adjusted 


'  Converted  to  US  dollars  at  the  current  market  rates  of  exchor^ge. 

'As  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Presentation  of  Balance  of  Poyments  Statistics, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  no  longer  publishes  o  basic  balance. 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rate 
As  of  4  Feb  77 


Percent  Change  from 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES' 

As  of  4  Feb  77 

Percent  Change  from 


US  $ 

Per  Unit  19Mor73 


1  Year 
Earlier 


3  Months 
Earlier       28  Jon  77 


0.32 
-0.17 


Japan  (yen) 

0.0035 

-8.86 

4.52 

2.09 

West  Germany 

0.4128 

16.58 

6.20 

-0.31 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2011 

-8.76 

-9.95 

0.14 

United  Kingdom 

1.7149 

-30.32 

-15.38 

5.05 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (liro) 

0.0011 

-35.93 

-14.93 

-1.90 

Canada  (dollar) 

0.9781 

-1.96 

-2.56 

-4.41 

-0.01 
0,08 


1  Year 

3  Months 

19  Mar  73 

Earlier 

Eorlier 

28  Jan  77 

6,35 

1.99 

1.42 

-0.01 

-3,33 

7.82 

4.31 

0.34 

22,00 

9.03 

-0.07 

-0.25 

-7,26 

-9.54 

0.37 

-0.02 

-30,25 

-15.20 

5.96 

0.04 

-37.38 

-14.29 

-1.76 

0.02 

0.83 

-1.69 

-4.55 

-0.16 

United  States 
Japan 

West  Germany 
France 

United  Kingdom 
Italy 
Canada 

Weighting  is  based  on  each  listed  country's  trade  with  16  other  industrialized  countries  to 
reflect  the  competitive  impaci  of  exchange  rate  voriations  among  the  major  currencies. 


A-9 


SELI 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION' 

Percent  Change 
LotesI  from  Previous 


Period 

Period 

Brazil 

7611 

0.1 

India 

Oct  76 

0.1 

South  Korea 

Oct  76 

0.5 

Mexico 

Sep  76 

1.7 

Nigeria 

75  IV 

3.2 

Taiwan 

Nov  76 

0 

'  seasonally  adjusted. 

'Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  overage  f 

I 


CONSUMER 

PRICES 

1 

Percent  Ch< 

Latest 

from  Previ 

Month 

Month 

Brazil 

Nov  76 

1.9 

Egypt 

Feb  76 

0.5 

India 

Aug  76 

0.3 

Iran 

Oct  76 

4.4 

South  Korea 

Nov  76 

0.8 

Mexico 

Nov  76 

4.5 

Nigeria 

Aug  76 

1.4 

Taiwan 

Nov  76 

-0.2 

Thailand 

Oct  76 

0.£ 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 

Percent  Che 

latest 

from  Previ 

Period 

Period 

Brazil 

Aug  76 

0 

India 

Apr  76 

l.^J 

Iron 

Oct  76 

0.1 

South  Korea 

76  III 

2.7 

Nigeria 

May  76 

-0.1 

Taiwan 

Sep  76 

0.5 

Thailand 

Jul  76 

-6.3 

SELECTED  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION' 

P«r<«nl  Chonga       Avtrogt  Annwot  Growlh  Role  Sin<e 


1  V«o> 

3Monthi' 

Period 

1970 

Eorlitr 

Eorlier 

Brazil 

7611 

0.1 

11.0 

10.7 

0.4 

India 

Oct  76 

0.1 

4.1 

6.6 

-17.3 

South  Korea 

Oct  76 

0.5 

22.7 

25.1 

7.8 

Mexico 

Sep  76 

1.7 

6.1 

2.0 

4.4 

Nigeria 

751V 

3.2 

11.0 

30.7 

13.4 

Toiwon 

h4ov76 

0 

14.7 

15.2 

15,8 

'  S«atonall/  adjuttad, 

'AvBfog*  tor  lofvtl  3  monthi  compoftd  with  ovorag*  (or  pffvioui  3  monthi. 


CONSUMER  PRICES 


Averoga  Aonuol  Growlh 
Pcrconl  Change   Rote  Sincg  


Loroii 

from  PrQvioui 

1  Yeor 

Montii 

Monlh 

1970 

Eailicr 

Brozil 

Nov  76 

1.9 

24.9 

44.1 

Egypt 

Feb  76 

0.5 

6.2 

9.5 

India 

Aug  76 

0.3 

8.2 

-7.2 

Iran 

Oct  76 

4.4 

10.3 

20.4 

South  Korea 

Nov  76 

0.8 

14.8 

10.0 

Mexico 

Nov  76 

4.5 

13.8 

25.1 

Nigeria 

Aug  76 

1,4 

14.9 

16.1 

Taiwan 

Nov  76 

-0.2 

10.6 

0.6 

Thailand 

Oct  76 

0.8 

8.7 

4.8 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Average  Annuel  Growth 
Portent  Chonge   Rote  Since  


loieii 

(fom  Previoui 

1  Yeor 

Period 

1970 

Eoilic 

Brazil 

Aug  76 

0 

14.2 

28.6 

India 

Apr  76 

1.9 

9.0 

-11.5 

Iron 

Oct  76 

0.1 

36.7 

-0.1 

South  Korea 

76  Ml 

2.7 

8.9 

16.9 

Nigeria 

May  76 

-0.1 

33.2 

8.2 

Taiwan 

Sep  76 

0.5 

12.8 

10.7 

Thailand 

Jul  76 

-6.3 

12.8 

-  1.3 

MONEY  SUPPLY' 


Pffcent  Charvg«       Av«ro9t  Annual  Growth  Rate  iifKt 


lai..i 

1  Y»or 

Brazil 

Aug  76 

-  1.0 

35.2 

32.3 

28.5 

Egypt 

Aug  76 

1.0 

18.1 

26.4 

22.0 

India 

Aug  76 

2.7 

11.7 

13.6 

20.9 

Iron 

Sep  76 

0.6 

29.8 

48.9 

73.8 

South  Korea 

Sep  76 

-4.5 

29.0 

25.0 

15.0 

Mexico 

May  76 

2.2 

17.3 

18.9 

15.4 

Nigerio 

Feb  76 

-1.3 

32,8 

46.5 

51.4 

Taiwan 

Oct  76 

4.0 

24.3 

15.1 

17.5 

Thailand 

Aug  76 

4.4 

13.9 

15.4 

18.5 

'  Seotonolly  odjutltd. 

'Average  (or  loteit  3  monthi  (ompared  with  oceroge  fo'  previou*  3  monthi. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Averoge  Annuol  Ctowrlh 


Per<ent  Change 

Role  Sine* 

Lo1«i1 

from  Previout 

1  Year 

Month 

Monlh 

1970 

Eotlief 

Brazil 

Nov  76 

1.7 

26.0 

44.7 

Egypt 

Nov  75 

1.3 

5.9 

6.7 

India 

Oct  76 

-0.7 

9.2 

1.2 

Iran 

Oct  76 

1.9 

9.3 

16.6 

South  Korea 

Nov  76 

1.5 

17.0 

10.1 

Mexico 

Nov  76 

8.2 

15.1 

40.1 

Taiwan 

Nov  76 

0 

9.4 

2.9 

Thailand 

Oct  76 

0 

10.4 

3.0 

OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


loteit  Month  Million  US  $ 


1  Y«or 

3  Monlht 

End  ol 

Million  USS 

Juo 1970 

Eorlit' 

Eo'lit' 

Brazil 

Sep  76 

4,590 

1,013 

3,767 

3,716 

Egypt 

Aug  76 

325 

155 

588 

334 

India 

Sep  76 

2,686 

1,006 

1,449 

2,449 

Iron 

Nov  76 

9,124 

208 

8,634 

9,057 

South  Korea 

Oct  76 

2,586 

602 

1,368 

2,128 

Mexico 

Mor76 

1,501 

695 

1,479 

1,533 

Nigerio 

Nov  76 

5,083 

148 

5,725 

5,842 

Taiwan 

Sep  76 

1,629 

531 

1,258 

1,394 

Thoilond 

Nov  76 

1,893 

978 

1,817 

1.990 

A- 


i-lO 


FOREIGN  TRADE,  f.o.b. 


PtmnI  Chonge  from 


loteii 

3MonlKt 

IYki 

P*r>od 

Eoikn 

1976 

Brazil 

Dec  76 

Exporti 

34.9 

43.4 

10,136 

8,655 

I  7.1% 

Oct  76 

Imports 

U.7 

-1.1 

10,191 

10,262 

-0.7% 

Oct  76 

Bolonce 

-2.073 

-3,046 

973 

Egypt 

76  1 

Exports 

31 2.0 

—  7.4 

369 

420 

-  7.4% 

76  1 

Imports 

20.1 

-  19.8 

780 

972 

-  19.8% 

76  1 

Bolance 

391 

-552 

161 

Indo 

Aug  76 

Imports 

-19.7 

-28.0 

2,737 

3.619 

24.4% 

Aug  76 

Balance 

514 

-704 

1,219 

1 4  9% 

Sep  76 

Imports 

-30.0 

12.0 

9,301 

6,728 

38.2% 

Sep  76 

Bolonce 

7,602 

8.4B2 

8B0 

South  Koreo 

Sep  76 

Exports 

22  5 

58  5 

5  509 

3  366 

63.7% 

Sep  76 

Imports 

59.5 

66.3 

5,863 

4,821 

21.6% 

Sop  76 

Balance 

-355 

1,455 

1,101 

Mexico 

—  51  3 

—  3  5 

2  573 

2  352 

9.4% 

Oct  76 

Imports 

-54.8 

-  16.5 

4,838 

5,133 

5.7% 

Oct  76 

Balance 

2,265 

2,781 

516 

Nigeria 

Oct  76 

Expo  ts 

-  71 .2 

-  17.3 

7,553 

6,51 1 

16.0% 

Jun  76 

Imports 

-1.8 

25.0 

3,217 

2,160 

48.9% 

Jun  76 

Bolonce 

1,666 

1,577 

89 

Taiwan 

Nov  76 

Exports 

-24.4 

47.6 

7,238 

4,718 

53.4% 

Nov  76 

Imports 

-23.4 

300 

6,274 

4,892 

28.3% 

Nov  76 

Bolonce 

964 

-  174 

1,138 

Thailand 

Sep  76 

Exports 

4.3 

31.8 

2,162 

1,660 

30,3% 

Sep  76 

Imports 

-2.4 

4.4 

2,379 

2,261 

5,2% 

Sep  76 

Bolonce 

-217 

-601 

385 

'  At  onnuol  'otei 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES    Monthly  Average  cash 


7.5 


5.0  - 


0 


WH  EAT    Kansas  City  No  2  Hard  Winter 

$  Per  Bushel 

3  Feb  77 

2.70 

27  Jan  77 

2.68 

Jan  1977 

2.70 

Feb  1976 

380 

^2.68 

1 

1  1  3  Fe 
11 

July  1972  1973  1974  1975  1  976 
15 


19 


10 


0 


SOYBEANS    Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 

$  Per  Bushel 

3  Feb  77 

7.17 

27  Jan  77 

705 

Jan  1977 

7.09 

Feb  1976 

4.74 

7.06 

11-3  Fet 
ll 

July  1972  1973  1  974  1975 
1.0  |- 

conoN   Memphis  Middling  1  '/le 
0  Per  Pound 


1976 


0.711C 


3  Feb  77  0.7105 

27Jan  77  0.71  1  0 

Jan  1977  0.6786 

Feb  1  976  0.5780 


1-3  Feb 


0 

July  1972  1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 


Monthly  Average  Cash  Price 


7,5 


5.0 


2.5 


— 

lailjr  AT 

V¥ncHI    Kansas  Cii/ No.  2  Hard  Winler 

$  Per  Bushel 

3  Feb  77 

2.70 

27  Jan  77 

2.68 

~        Ay  \  #>v 

Jan  1977 

2.70 

Feb  1976 

3.60 

- 

_^268 

1 

1 1  3  Feb  1 
ll  1 

July  1972  1973 
15 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


July  1972  1973  1  974  1975 
1,0 


1976 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2  - 


conoN  Momphis  MiildlinQ  I'/re 
C  Per  Pound 


3  Feb  77  0.7105 

27  Jan  77  0.71  10 

Jan  1977  0.6786 

Feb  1976  0.5780 


CORN  Chicago  No  2  Yellow 
S  Per  Bushel 


3  Feb  77  2  58 

27  Jan  77  2  56 

Jan  1977  2  56 

Feb  1976  2  70 


3  - 


2  - 


1  - 


1974 


1975 


SOYBEANS    Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 

$  Per  Bushel 

3  Feb  77 

7.17 

27  Jan  77 

7.05 

Jan  1977 

7.09 

Feb  1976 

4,74 

7,06 

1               1  1 

|,.3Feb  1 

July  1972  1973 
75 

SUGAR  World  Raw  New  York  No.  1 1 
C  Per  Pound 


50 


1976 


1977 


25  - 


3  Feb  77  8.75 

27  Jan  77  8,85 

Jan  1977  8  33 

Feb  1976  13,51 


1977      July  1972      1  973 
250 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


50 


37.5 


300 


22.5 


150 


7.5 


RICE  No 

t  (ntgiuni  gnm.  4\  brDkins 

_   S  Per  cwt. 

loll  mtlli. Houston. Tti 

31  Jin  77 

13  00 

24  Jin  77 

13.00 

Jin  1977 

13.00 

j 

Fib  1976 

1650 

1 .1  00 

1  1 

1 

1  131  Jin  1 

July  1972  1973 
225 

COCOA  6.b,. 

C  Per  Pound 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


175 


125 


—    New  York  price 


3  Feb  77  1 96  00 

27  Jan  77  187  50 

Jan  1977  17524 

Feb  1976  71  i 


COFFEE   Olher  Milds  Washed 

21833 

(  Per  Pound 

~                                       3  Feb  77 

219.00 

27  Jan  77 

216.00 

Jan  1977 

218.24 

Feb  1976 

99.00 

/  1 

I  1  3  Feb  1 

II  1 

25 

July  1972  1973 
350 

FOOD  INDEX 

300  1-  "70  =  100 


250 


1974 


1975 


200  - 


150 


1976  1977 
356  i 


100 


Thli  ii  an  Indii  compiled 
by  Ihe  Economist  lor  16 
Food  commodities  whicb 
enter  tnternational  trade. 
Commodities  are 
weighted  by  3  year  moving 
averages  of  imports  into 
induslrialiied  countries 
,  I  I  25Jan 


July  1972      1973         1974  1975 


1976 


1977      July  1972  1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977     July  1972  1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


All 


